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Supt. of Bldgs. in the N. C. 
State College of .\. and E., Mr. 
\Vellons, writes: 


“The Finnell System has 
saved us over 50% in our 
labor and gives us a much 
cleaner floor. Four men 
are now doing what it re 
quired twelve men to do 
hefore we installed — the 


Finnell.”’ 











is more than just five brushes and 
a motor 


|? IS not so much what you see as what 

you cannot see in a FINNELL that 
makes it the logical choice of a school super- 
intendent or business manager investing in 
floor scrubbing polishing equipment. 

In every FINNELL there is a lifetime 
of inventive skill—placed there by the man 
who first developed a workable power 
driven floor scrubber. There’s a quarter 
century of mechanical development. There 
is a widespread organization—a_ service 
branch in more than thirty of the country’s 
large cities besides those in Canada, Eng- 
land, Australia and Sweden. 

In a FINNELL you get more 
than just a machine. You get in- 
comparable floor cleanliness, noise- 
less, dependable operation, long 
and trouble free service, and the 








It polishes 
It waxes 
It scrubs 





aid of a corps of floor maintenance experts 
who have met and mastered every conceiv- 
able floor maintenance problem. You get a 
machine that can wax, polish or scrub with 
equal ease and efficiency. It can also re- 
move varnish and do light sanding. 

There is a FINNELL for your need and 
at a budget-protecting price. Eight models 
a right size for any amount of floor space 
and any kind of floor—wood or composition, 
crowded or open. Let us make a survey of 
your school floor conditions. It will cost you 
nothing. If we cannot show you a way to 
get better results or a way to cut your 
cleaning costs we will candidly tell you so. 
Your inquiry places you under no obliga- 
tion. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 
1503 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also 130 
Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Fac- 
tories, Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, Mo., and 


Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
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Enlightening the Youth of ATHENS, 7 


A free book of 112 pages 
showing installations of 
Universal Units in all 
parts of the country will 
be sent you promptly 
upon request. 


When Socrates held school in Athens, 
the woodburning brazier was the chief 
source of heat, and the open window or 
door the only means of ventilation. 


Fortunately, the rooms in which this ven- 
erable Greek philosopher taught were 
large and the number of his pupils was 
small. Otherwise, the fumes from the 
burning fuel would soon have under- 
mined his own and his pupils’ health. 


Nowadays, with a single school attended 
by several thousand students instead of a 
mere 10 or 12, the problem of heating and 


ventilating becomes a vital and exact- 
ing one. 


That is why the long list of prominent 
educational buildings using Universal 
Heating and Ventilating Units is con- 
tinually increasing. Low in cost, yet 
highly efficient and quiet in operation, 
Universal Heating Units not only meet 
the most precise requirements of school- 
room heating and ventilating, but they 
are also pleasing in appearance and 
economical to install and operate. 


Get in touch with an American Blower 
representative. There is a branch office 
near you ... You will not be obligated. 


(845) 





AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


merican Rlower 


e VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING. MECHANICAL DRAFT 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 168+ 




















MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 
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Built-in Strength for 
School Abuse 
















O CHOOL architects, builders, and schools boards everywhere know and 
appreciate the great amount of misuse and abuse toilet compartments 
in public and private schools receive. | School children are not only care- 
less with such equipment—often they are wilfully destructive. Quite 
naturally the toilet door bears the brunt of this kicking, pushing and shoving 
at recess and after school is dismissed. Only equipment that is designed 
to withstand the worst mistreatment possible will give satisfaction. 


At top left we show how each door corner 
is electrically welded into a solid unit. 
The middle photograph illustrates how 
we seal each door joint to prevent cor- 
rosion and to insure cleanliness. Lower 
| right illustration shows the finishing and | 
polishing of all corners to obtain smooth- | 
ness and pleasing appearance. 


WEISTEEL compartment doors are fabricated from copper bearing 
sheet steel, electrically welded into a substantial unit. The four corner 
joints of the mitered stiles and rails are electrically welded by an exclusive 
process. The unique reenforcements, illustrated at the side, become, by this 
process, an integral part of each corner of the door, making the corners | 
actually the strongest part of the unit. These joints are then finished 
flush and smooth, insuring a pleasing appearance. 





These extra construction features make WeISTEEL equipment the 
most economical equipment you can buy. We shall be glad to tell you 
of a school installation near you for you to see. Write us today . . No 
obligation, of course . . Henry Weis MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., 


Elkhart, Indiana. 


SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICLES 
—VO 
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‘Stop That 
Stealing! 


Private detectives...rigorous punishment...stern meth- 
ods—all were unable to stop petty pilfering in certain 
old school houses of a Kansas metropolis. The condi- 
tion resulted in a public indignation meeting at which 
school patrons complained to the board! Yet, stealing 
could have been practically eliminated by the use of 


Miller School 
Wardrobes 


in conjunction with the “home room system.” 
With a Miller Wardrobe in the classroom, all 
pupils keep their coats, wraps, books, etc., un- 
der lock and key—one key controlsthe master 
lock on all doors—the teacher has the key and 
is responsible for the wardrobe. When she 
wishes, she can unlock all the doors with a 

single movement! This is the famous “single 4 
control” of the Miller School Wardrobe, so — 
highly praised by educators everywhere. L. D. — 
Kruger, principal of the Rosedale High School, 

Kansas City, Kansas, says that Miller School MI LLER 
Wardrobes “completely stopped petty pilfer- 
ing” in his school building. For booklet, 


KM SUPPLY COMPANY \Wei0p 5 (@,@) Bae ee0s eB) CO) 835 


123 West Eighth St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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UNIVENT 
VENTILATION 


[ten imitated 


wa 
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Se 
atthe: Sis 





ID 


duplicated 


of the Univent itself. They may be imitated but 
cannot be duplicated in other unit ventilators. Where 








Ts Univent, itself, is a complete individual ven- 


tilating machine, for drawing fresh air directly 
from out-of-doors—{cleaning it—warming it to a 
comfortable temperature — 
and silently delivering it in 
such a manner that there is 
an agreeable air motion— 
but without drafts. 

Today, thanks to the Uni- 
vent, the principle of unit 
ventilation is nationally rec- 
ognized. Naturally, many 
manufacturers are seeking to 
supply the market the Uni- 
vent has created. But mark 
this. Theresults brought 
by Univent Ventilation are 
due to exclusive features 








the health, energy and mental efficiency of our chil- 


dren is at stake, ventilation 
should be purchased on 
proven results. To realize 
the epochal results of the 
Univent system, one need 
only refer to School Exec- 
utives, Architects and En- 
gineers everywhere who 
endorse it as the best, sim- 
plest and most economical. 


UNIVENT 


come T ees 


VENTILATION 





























Write for Book No. 21 explaining “Univent ventilation,” and how you can have it in your school 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


ry 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment Exclusively for Over 20 Years 


re Sales and Service 








BELFAST, ME. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C. CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM 
sai tC : 4 MILWAUKEE ATLANTA 
PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON, D. C. SAGINAW CINCINN 
renee a penengans GREEN BAY MEMPHIS 
NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON FLINT TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
UTICA PITTSBURGH DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS DULUTH DALLAS * 


EMPORIA PORTLAND 
KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
DENVER VANCOUVER 
SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 
SPOKANE 














Moline, Illinois 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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DePuy Splints 


A complete line of superior fracture appli- 
ances, suitably adapted to the requirements 
of the school. DePuy Splints are recom- 
Write for the DePuy Catalog. mended by hospital and medical authorities. 
Let us enggest @ logical supely. They meet the highest standards of x-ray 
diagnosis. 


DePUY MANUFACTURING CO., WARSAW, INDIANA 
wvvvVvvvVvvVvVvVvVvVvvVvVvVvVvVvYy 
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This Douglass, Kansas, High School cut its 
fuel costs 37% by installing a 
Dunham Differential System 











When the Douglass, Kansas, 
replaced a fan blast system, which was not 
providing proper heating, with a Dunham 
Differential Vacuum Heating System, the 
School Board not only made a change which 
is giving perfect satisfaction, but also effected 
a saving of 37% in the fuel bills. 

In his letter to the manager of our Wichita 
Office, Mr. E. Floyd Greer, Superintendent of 
the Douglass Public Schools, writing under 
date of May 7, 1928, stated: “I am enclosing 
herewith our annual report submitted to the 
patrons of our school district relative to the 
expenditures for the fiscal year. You 
will notice in the bottom of this re- 
port an item that may be of par- 
ticular interest to you, which indi- 
cates the increase in efficiency of our 
heating plant. | wish to say that we 
have been highly pleased with the 
Dunham specialties in connection 
with our heating system... The tem- 

Over eighty sales offices in the United States and 
Sireilee Uevoine-cn-chaein poe ac oat iaiaee 
Consult your telephone directory for the address of 


our office in your city. An engineer will counsel 


with you on any project. States, 





High School 


Look for the Name 
DUNHAM 


This nameplate identifies 
a genuine Dunham 
Radiator Trap 


M 
ENO 


C4 





U.S. Patent No.1644114. Ad- 
ditional patentsin the United 
“anada and foreign 
countries now pending 

















perature throughout the whole building can 
be maintained quite closely without the regu- 
lating of the fire at all times. As you will notice, 
its first year of operation has caused a decrease 
of 37% in fuel consumption, and this report is 
made in view of the fact that the winter just 
passed has required considerably more heat 
than that of last year. There may be heating 
systems as good as this, but we are entirely 
satisfied with the operation of this one, and, 
as we make further additions to our building, 
a Dunham heating system will surely be 
stipulated in the contract.” 
The Douglass High School has a total 
cubage of 229,320 cubic feet, and 
its sixty-five radiators have a total 
heating surface of 4,565 square feet. 
The actual fuel saving for the heat- 
ing season of 1927-28 as compared 
with fuel costs for the heating season 
of 1926-27, was $133.78. 


We invite inquiries regarding the Differential Vacuum 
Heating System from Superintendents, School Boards, 
Architects and others who are inlerested in greater 
efficiency and lower fuel costs in school heating. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 




















BENCHES 








Fic. 732—‘“‘HALLOWELL” WorRK-BENCH OF STEEL 
THROUGHOUT 





Pat’d and Pats. Pend’g ‘ 
Fic. 926—“HALLOWELL” WorRK-BENCH WITH AN ALL 
LAMINATED Woop Top AND SHELF BELOw. 


**HALLOWELL” 


Vocational Training Benches 


Here are two “HALLOWELL” Work-Benches, one 
of Steel throughout; the other just like it except for 
the laminated wood top. 


The top one is now standard equipment in machine 
shops and service stations the country over, while 
the other finds a ready market among wood workers 
and such like. Therefore, before equipping that Vo- 
cational Training School Shop be sure to find out 
about the “HALLOWELL” by writing us for 


BULLETINS 386 AND 401 


We carry 1368 different sizes and styles of HALLOWELL 
Steel Work-Benches and Tables in stock. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Box 524 


DETROIT 
944 Harper Ave. 


CHICAGO 
28 N. Clinton St. 
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There is No 


Slam or Bang 
with the 
NORTON 
CLOSER 
































th 
__ 
@NORTONG 


HE Norton Closer, designed on the 

principle of rack and pinion, offers 
advantages impossible to attain with 
the old crank style closer. 


First of all, complete control of the 
door is maintained from start to finish 
—not merely at the latch. There is 
no sudden rush and sudden stop. The 
Norton controlled door moves evenly 
and silently, without slam or bang. 


Strain on hinges is reduced. Ad- 
justments are fewer. Eight and ten 
years of trouble-free service is usual 
with the Norton. 


Added features are found in the 
back check that prevents slamming 
against the wall. Also, the Norton 
automatic friction holder arm acts as a 
positive device in 
holding the door 
open at any de- 


Write for descriptive 

catalog and list of 

school installations. 

“tear 1 Learn the merits of | \ 
sirea angie. the Norton Closer— 

chosen everywhere by 

school executives. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


2900 N. Western Ave. Chicago 


























Equipped with 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


WIRING 
MATERIALS 


The superb Bank of New York and 


Trust Company is one of the many 





fine buildings that are setting new 
standards of beauty in modern 


architecture. 





Architects, engineers and builders 
have combined to create not only 
a thing of beauty but a building 
that will be permanently comfort- 


able and efficient. 


Hidden behind its walls are the 
General Electric Wiring Materials 


which assure lasting electrical efh- 








ciency and low upkeep cost. We are 
BANK OF NEW YORK AND TRUST CO. ; . 
Corner of Wall and William Sts., New York City proud that General Electric Materials 
Architect: Electrical Contractors: 
Benjamin W. Morris Watson-Flagg Engineering Co. were chosen to be a part of this 
\ Consulting Electrical Engineers: General Contractor: 
Mever, Strong & Jones Marc Eidletz & Son, Inc. splendid structure! 











GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 
WIRING SYSTEM 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT - GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY - BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 












































Ask your Glassware Supply House for 
samples and prices of JA Tumblers. 
All sizes and designs. They are 
guaranteed to outlast them 
all. Clear in color. Glazed 
M376 edges. Smooth bottoms. 


HAZELATLAS GLASS CO, 


WHEELING.W. VA. 










WORLDS - LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 
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rain. - high winds * 
biting cold... 


Inside- draft ree venti/ation.. 


wormth ..even tfemperasure 








"se of the benefits of modern heating and ventilating 
apparatus is the enjoyment of comfortable air indoors 
when it’s uncomfortable out. 


When the air outside is blowing at gale strength, when 
it’s biting cold, damp and dangerous, a Sturtevant Unit 
Heater-Ventilator will draw in evenly controlled quantities, 
filter it clean, warm it to precisely the right temperature 
and admit it to a room SAFELY... without the hint of a 
draft... without sound... without attention! 

















The temperature controlling mechanism is simple and 
trustworthy ...it may be entirely automatic or equipped 
for manval operation if desired. 


If you would like to see some interesting pictures of unit 
heater—ventilator installations in buildings, old and new, 
ic will be a pleasure to send you a copy of our new 
Catalog 361. You may address our nearest branch office. 




















B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. ex» Camden, N. J. e+» Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario ©*? Hyde Park, Mass. ** Sturtevant, Wis. 
Branch Offess at: Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; 
Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indian- 
apolis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; New York; Omaha; 
Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; St. Louis; "San Francisco; Seattle; Wostine’ 
ton, D. C. ‘Canadian Offices at: Toronto; Montreal and Galt; 
and Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


iis the Sileng 
STUrleVvani Unit Heater-Ventilator 


fa} 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Ag 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR ws FILTERED CLEAN #s» AND TEMPERED 































SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Detroit, Mich, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Send for our new 
School Furniture 
Catalogue 103-S 


Adjustable 
Desk Set 


XTRA heavy wood and steel parts scientifically joined make this 

the strongest and most practical adjustable desk built today! There 
is nothing to loosen, break, or get out of order in the Eclipse Adjustable 
Desk. It is designed and built by Heywood-Wakefield engineers to give 
troubleproof service and to withstand the most severe use and abuse. 

The range of adjustment is wider than other desks and will ac- 
commodate more pupils ———the adjustment itself holds like a vise, pre- 
venting looseness or vibration. The cross slat type of chair has been 
carefully designed to induce correct posture and minimize fatigue. The 
chair top is of the swivel type which makes for easy entrance and per- 
mits the student to see side blackboards without twisting around in an 
unnatural position. 

The Eclipse Adjustable is but one of the many practical desks 
which we manufacture. Each one is designed to fulfill a definite need 
and is worthy of serious consideration by the thoughtful school seating 
buyer. A note to the nearest Heywood-Wakefield sales office will bring 

detailed information. 


HEY WOOD> WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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The Elk’s Temple at 
Jackson, Michigan, is 
one of the many for- 
ward-looking institu- 
tions now using Sani- 
Dri Hair Driers in 
their swimming de- 
partment. 


Sani-Dri 


The Modern Hair Drier 











And here is the beauti- 
ful swimming tank in 
the Elk’s Temple, 
where the many mem- 
bers benefit from the 
Sani-Dri Hair Drier at 
the finish of each swim. 









tation is solved. SANI-DRI Hair Drier is the answer. 
Many schools and municipal institutions have already 
adopted this modern—correct method of drying. 


T HE problem of promoting better health and greater sani- 


SANI-DRI prevents colds after a swim or shower and elimi- 
nates the source of more serious ills. SANI-DRI speeds the 
drying—dries in one third the time of the ordinary hair drier 
thus relieving congestion in the lavatory or shower rooms. 
SANI-DRI is a geat aid to better health for it is quicker, more 
thorough and more sanitary than any other method of hair 
drying. Is it any wonder that forward-looking institutions are 
installing SANI-DRI Hair Driers? Make it your business to 
know why. Mail the coupon today. 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
ELECTRICAL DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 
Electrical Division, North Chicago, Ill. 


AEE x ccc Went ankdieekbohewnank> cand tinh te ckoetanhos's ROG i cinssnncsncdvessinccdamestetberuiawsanumaas 
IE iii ccbinnd cdpanesdiwsescecbasienshcanne een tapacnees TID: ihc oases sednnotansnnphonbiie ccdcesadacmicbse ues 
PUREE kn cncescesngsces séncsnpdensecegdaksbasenebanenoen 


BEGETS oo. 0.06.66 60-6:6:0 6:6 0:4.0000000 06600649 0.0:660 2284268 #6 
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Your School 
is no more efficien 
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a Sci i hs 


we 
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than its seating is modern 
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Modern schools demand modern seating! Obsolete 
seating belongs to “‘the little old red school house”. 


be J 


Give your modern school modern ‘“‘American” seat 
-hygienic improvements contri- 


cripples administration—handicaps pupil progress. 
protection. At no extra cost you get advance features 


of design and workmanship—developments encourag- 


ing good posture 
of experience and skilled research has made possible. 


Inefficient, depressing, inhuman, out-of-date seating 
buting to good health that only a half century 





The factory is in Michigan but the Service is Local to you 


Seating Company 


eriCan 


General Office 


1001 LYTTON BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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RADIOLAS "18" and ‘60" 


for the classroom 


Product of RCA, General Electric and West- 
inghouse, the RCA Radiola is recognized as 


the finest achievement in radio instruments. 


The “18” and “60” models are recommended 


for school use. because of their technical 
superiority as well as adaptability to classroom 


requirements. 


RCA also has devised Centralized Radio Equip- 
ment, making possible the operation of any 
number of loudspeakers in different rooms by 
a single receiver, or any number of receivers 
from a single antenna. Complete information 
regarding this may be had by writing the Radio 


Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, su- 
per-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest achieve- 
$147 (less 


ment in radio. For A. C. operation. 


Radiotrons). 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A —Sturdily-built, 
beautifully-toned reproducer to use with the 
“18” or “60” Radiola, $29. 

RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of 
Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-frequency. 
$95 for A.C. model; $110 for D.C. model (less 
Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 
Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Friday morning 
at 11 o'clock (Eastern Standard Time) until May 10 
through the following stations: 
WJZ New York 
WBZA Boston 
WBZ Springfield 
WBAL Baltimore 
WRV Richmond 
WRC Washington (11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAT San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 
WMC Memphis 
WSB Atlanta 
WBT Charlotte 
KOA Denver 


KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 

WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WJAX Jacksonville 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 
WIR Detroit 
KYW Chicago 


RCA RADIOLA 


MADE 


MAKERS 


OF THE RADIOTRON 


ee ee ee eee eee eee ee 


Division of Education, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 


Please send me free copy of “ Radio in Education” 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 

Architect General Contractor 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 








Point 2—A_ perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 











Point 3—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 





Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Agents in Principal Cities 


Veneer-Steel Partitio 
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Interiors are 
handsome, well lighted, 
lastingly clean 


painted throughout with 
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New Woodward High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Architect; M. Ed. Gee, Board of Education, Toledo 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


ISITORS to this new Toledo high school 
va impressed by the beauty of interiors 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. Faculty and 
students enjoy an agreeable light reflected 
without glare. And the school management 
appreciates the practical qualities of this 
handsome paint enamel! 

Without repainting and with only an oc- 
casional washing, Barreled Sunlight remains 
clean, fresh.an@ new looking month after 
month. So flawlessly smooth and non-porous 
is Barreled Sunlight, dirt simply can not 
embed itself. Dust, smudges, finger marks 
are instantly removed with a damp cloth. 
And when a thorough cleaning finally be- 
comes necessary, Barreled Sunlight washes 
like tile without wearing away. 


Guaranteed to remain white longest. 


Barreled 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 








In Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. Drums 
and cans. Easy to tint. For priming, use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. Note coupon 
below. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 47-C Dud- 
ley Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New 
York—Chicago—San Francisco. Distribu- 
tors in all principal cities. 


Barreled Sunlight 
is easily tinted 


Any desired shade may be ob- 
tained by mixing ordinary colors 
in oil with Barreled Sunlight white 
—or by using the handy tubes of 
Barreled Sunlight Tinting Colors, 
now available in two sizes. Quanti- 
ties of five gallons or over tinted 
to order at the factory without 
extra charge 


SOW ye, 
i Barreled 2, 
Sunlight = 
“LUIS 








U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
47-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us your booklet, “Interiors of Lasting Whiteness,” and a 
panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the finish 
checked here. 


Gloss ( ) 
ae eee 


Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( ) 5 
RS, 6.500 s+ snene 
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Every door requirement of the modern school building is 
filled completely by Flushwood. 


As you study the many features of construction which have 
put it far ahead of anything in its field you will realize the 
reason for its ever-growing popularity with school builders 
the nation over. 


Incorporated in this one door are all the essential door char- 
acteristics for this particular style of construction—light 
weight—sound resistance—beauty—sanitary flush surface 
—sturdy construction. 


Write now for a copy of the new Flushwood catalog illustrat- 
ing and describing the door fully. 
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MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 





MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO, 
Chicago Detroit Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensbero, N. C.; Wilmington, Del. 














MORGAN COMPANY 





MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
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George H. Jones, archi 
tect for Portland Public 
Schools, is an enthusi- 
astic advocate of Acous- 
ti-Celotex. He specified 
it for all the interiors 
shown here. 


Music room of the 
Llewellyn School, Port- 
land. Here as well as 
in auditoriums Acousti- 
Celotex is needed to 
assure correct acoustics. 
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Every 
Every 


Auditorium Kenton School, Portland, Oregon. 
Acousti-Celotex improves 


hearing conditions. 


spoken word... 
musical note... 


CLEAR and DISTINCT 


No distracting noises...no echoing 
sounds in these Portland, Oregon, 


school rooms. 


PORTLAND school authorities 
found an easy and certain way to 
assure correct acoustics in audi- 
toriums and class rooms. On 
the ceilings they used Acousti- 
Celotex, the remarkable sound- 
absorbing, fibre tile. 

Today in Portland’s school 
auditoriums speech and music 
from the stage are heard easily 
and comfortably in the farthest 
seats. Echoes and reverberating 
sounds have been banished en- 
tirely. 


Acousti-Celotex in your 


school 
Less noise—better hearing— 


teresting. 


its uses. 
copy. 





better conditions for 
teaching and studying— 
here are the things 
school all over’ the 
country are obtaining 
with Acousti-Celotex. In your 
own school this material will make 
entertainments and assemblies 


much more enjoyable will 
quiet the disturbing racket in cor- 
ridors, gymnasiums, manual train- 
ing shops, cafeterias, and other 
rooms. 

For new or old buildings 

Acoustic-Celotex comes in sev- 
eral types to meet varying condi- 

tions in different interiors. Its 








Coupon Brings Free Booklet 


You will find our booklet—“Less 
Noise—Better Hearing’? most t- 
It contains a more com- 
plete story on Acousti-Celotex and 
The coupon brings you a 





Auditorium Portsmouth School, Portland. An- 


other Acousti-Celotex job. No echoes or 


reverberations here. 


Acoust:-[ELoTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 


The word 


CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trade mark of and indicates 
manufacture 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


natural tan color and soft tex- 
ture make a most pleasing in- 
terior finish. It can, however, be 
painted, stenciled, or otherwise 
decorated without loss of acous- 
tical efficiency. It is easily in- 
stalled in new or old buildings. 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by 
approved Acousti-Celotex Contractors 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, N. Schools 3-29 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: I would like to know more about 


Acousti-Celotex. Please send me your booklet, 
“Less Noise—Better Hearing.” 
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Holds the Door 


Marching | 
Children ; 


Protection for hinges 

plus the convenience of a 

‘ simple “hold-open” fea- 
Rixson ture makes this Rixson 
No. 38 & 39 device invaluable for 
school doors. When chil- 

dren enter in lines a turn 


Door of the thumb piece on 


No. 38 holds the door 


Sta firmly at 90°. No. 39 
Vy does the same thing auto- 

matically. Released, the 
and Holder once more be- 


comes a Door Stay, its 
Holder curved spring arm ab- 
sorbing the shock of too 
vigorous swings. The 
jerks of a common chain 
or slams against the re- 


Write for 


detailed in- veal will reduce the life 
—" of hinges. Use No. 38 or 


or 


No. 39 for convenience 
and save the cost of new 
hardware. 





THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 


New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans Los Angeles Winnipeg 


























\ 
Builders’ Hardware 





Overhead Door Checks Casement Operators & Hinges 
Floor Checks, Single Acting Concealed Transom Operators 
Floor Checks, Double Acting Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Olive Knuckle Hinges Butts, Pivots and Bolts 
Friction Hinges Door Stays and Holders 
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No. 2? Park Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 





IS EQUIPPED WITH 
HARTSHORN SHADE CLOTH & 
HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 





WY 


FINE SHADE PRODUCTS FOR FINE BUILDINGS 


BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 








T THE very beginning of New 
York City’s proudest avenue, 
neighboring some of the world’s 
most luxurious residences, stands 
the majestic new office building— 
No. 2 Park Avenue. 


This building has 3200 windows. 
The window-shades and shade roll- 
ers are by Hartshorn, manufacturer 
of shade products preferred for fine 
buildings for nearly seventy years. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York City 


| tobe 


Es: SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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corrosives 


wasted in the 
drainage system 
soon attack and 
rapidly destroy 
ordinary soil 


pipe. 


the repairs, 

plus the 
original cost 

of the job, soon 
exceed the first 
and only cost of 
an acid-proof 
Duriron instal- 
lation that is 

as permanent as 
the building 
itself. 


Duriron is 
installed the 
same and as 
easily as e.h. 
cast iron. 


See Sweet’s 
or write us for 
reprint. 


The Duriron 
Company, 
Dayton, 
Ohio 
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At every stroke 
—a clean sweep 


LITTLE effort is needed to clean walls, woodwork 

and other painted surfaces in school buildings if 
you use Oakite. A mild solution—an ounce to a pail 
of water—applied with a cloth or sponge leaves a vis- 
ibly clean path at every stroke. Dirty smudges or 
other discolorations disappear as if by magic. 


Here is another money-saving suggestion—before re- 
painting walls try washing them with Oakite. School 
superintendents tell us that floors and windows, 
desks and other furniture are made spotless and 
bright easily and quickly with this amazing sudsless 
cleaner. Most important to know is that Oakite is 
extremely economical and safe to use. 


An interesting booklet packed full of brass tack in- 
formation on school and institution cleaning is avail- 
able to every school superintendent. Drop us a line 
and your copy will be gladly sent by return mail 
without obligation on your part; or write for our 
Service Man in your locality to call and go over your 
cleaning problems with you. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, *Boston, Bridge- 
port, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Canton, O.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, 0.; *Dallas, 

*Davenport, *Dayton, O.; Decatur, [ll.; “Denver, Des Moines, ‘*Detroit, 
Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Texas; *Indianapolis, *Jack- 

sonville, Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.; *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky.; Madi- 
son, Wis.; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Moline, 

Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; Newburgh, N. Y.; New Haven, 

*“New York, *Oakland, Cal.; *Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; 
*Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz.; *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; 
Portland, Me.; *Portland, Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Provi- 

dence, Reading, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rockford, IIL; *Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal.; *San 
Francisco, *Seattle, South Bend, Ind; Springfield, 
Mass.; *St. Louis, *St. Paul, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
*Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, 
N. Y.; *Vancouver, B. C.; Waterbury, Conn. ; 
Wichita, Kan.; a Pa.; Worcester, 
ass. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities 


OAKITE 


Tangy oe Pat. OFK 


Industrial Cleaning Materials a»s Methods 











microbes 


If microbes could skate what fun they 
would have on floors of W. & J. 
Sloane Linoleum. Even froma microb- 
oscopic viewpoint W. & J. Sloane 
Linoleum is smooth as a mill pond— 
as level as a Kansas prairie. 

But being limited to the method of 
locomotion with which Nature has 
endowed them, these tiny disease 
spreaders avoid W. & J. Sloane Lino- 
leum as they do a barrage 
of formaldehyde. Too much 
danger of broken necks! 

No nice cracks or caves to 
hide in! 

One of the surest ways to 
make a school building un- 
popular with germs is to 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
ed 


had skates 


cover its floors with W. & J. Sloane 
Linoleum. Extra grinding of ingre- 
dients plus 32% extra pressure in the 
calender rolls gives it a naturally 
smooth, uniform surface without 
cracks and crevices. 

This extra processing not only 
makes a more sanitary floor but also 
decreases maintenance cost. 

School officers and members of 
school boards will find in- 
formation of value in our 
book: “How Linoleum is 
Made in the W. &. J. Sloane 
Plant.” We will gladly send 
you a copy on request. 
W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


This book will show you why floors of W. & J. Sloane 

Linoleum are sanitary. Write for free copy. Advertis- 

ing Department, W. & J. Sloane, 557 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


W. & J. SLOANE LINOLEUM 
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How a Research Department May 
Aid a Bond Campaign 


An outline of the possibilities inherent in graphic 
presentation of statistics, illustrating an ef- 
fective form of service sometimes overlooked 


By CHARLES R. TUPPER, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, SAN DigeGo City SCHOOLS, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


research department of a school with activi- 
ties of testing and measuring, with the devel- 
opment of curricular materials and with various 
studies of an academic nature. These are all 
legitimate and important functions of a research 
department but there are also certain practical 
administrative aids that such a department can 
render and that should not be overlooked. 
In the development of financial policies, build- 
ing programs and bond campaigns the research 


25 YEARS GROWTH IN SAN 
DIEGOS SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


sateen opinion commonly associates the 
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Graph 1. Growth in school enrollment. 


department can often render valuable and effec- 
tive service. 


The recent two million dollar bond 


campaign that was authorized in San Diego by a 
vote of five to one after having been defeated the 
previous year, offers an illustration of ways in 
which the research department may be of assist- 
ance in campaigns of this nature. 

San Diego is a rapidly growing Californian city 
of 150,000 population. Its recent unprecedented 
growth has created a serious shortage in school 
building accommodations. Two years ago school 
officials, forseeing the impending congestion, 
worked out a comprehensive building program 
and went before the people for authorization of a 
bond issue, only to have it turned down. The 
load upon the buildings continued to increase and 
the overcrowding was fast becoming intolerable. 
With the prospect of numerous half-day sessions 
and the use of temporary shacks staring them in 
the face, school officials immediately laid plans 
for bringing the question of a bond issue again 
before the people. 

A careful review of building needs was made 
by the superintendent with the assistance of 
building principals and through the cooperation 
of the various parent-teacher associations. Based 
upon these studies a carefully planned and com- 
prehensive bond budget of $2,313,000 was drawn 
up and plans were laid for an intensive publicity 
campaign to extend over a period of six weeks. 
Under this plan, four main avenues of approach 
to public opinion were designated—the press, the 
theater, a public speakers’ bureau and a series of 
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six pamphlets to be distributed to all homes in 
the city through the school children. 

Responsibility for each of these activities was 
centered in one individual. News articles and 
paid advertisements were placed in charge of a 
professional publicity agent employed for the 
purpose; theater slides, posters, photographs and 
motion picture glimpses of the schools were as- 
signed to the visual education department; the 
speakers’ bureau was delegated to one of the as- 
sistant superintendents and the preparation of 
the pamphlet series was undertaken by the su- 
perintendent himself. 

At this point the research department was 
called upon to assemble facts pertaining to school 
conditions and school needs and to organize them 
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Graph 3. Shortage of play space in the schools. 


into forms suitable for effective publicity. Cer- 
tain criteria were set up as guides in selecting the 
material to be used. First, it must be simple and 
convincing in order that the uninitiated layman 
might easily grasp the meaning. Second, the 
story must be concise, graphic and quickly told, 
so that passing attention might be quickened into 
interest and thoughtful consideration. Third, the 
material must be logical and sequential, leading 
up to an inclination to act. Finally, the facts 
presented must recognize and counteract certain 
antagonistic beliefs and impressions. 

The defeat of the bond issue of the preceding 
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Graph 4. Overcrowded conditions in the high schools. 
year had been ascribed, first, to the active influ- 
ence of that conservative element found in every 
community which is always interested in curtail- 
ing all forms of public expenditure involving tax- 
ation, and, second, to the inertia of those friends 
of the schools who had failed to vote. The pub- 
licity material for the impending bond campaign 
was therefore selected with a view to its ability 
to develop public consciousness of the existence 
of a crisis in the affairs of the schools, conviction 
of ability to provide needed facilities and confi- 
dence in the financial management of the schools. 

From the mass of material assembled certain 
facts were selected as meeting these requirements. 

This material was then worked over into a 
graphic form suitable for public display. From 
these graphs, sets of slides were made and run in 
all theaters in the city. These graphs also ap- 
peared in the news columns of local papers in 
connection with articles prepared by the publicity 
agent and were later run in the commercial 
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Graph 2. Overcrowded conditions in the schools 
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Graph 6. Value of school plant per child in twenty-five 
California cities. 

columns as paid advertisements. Enlarged sets 
of the graphs were used by the staff of the speak- 
ers’ bureau in 154 ten-minute addresses, which 
were delivered before some 43,000 people assem- 
bled in the lodges, luncheon clubs and various 
social and business organizations of the city. Se- 
lected graphs from the series became the nucleus 
of four of the six bond pamphlets that were dis- 
tributed to every home by the school children. 

The graphs finally selected by the administra- 
tion to help tell this story of the city’s need are 
shown here, with a brief summary of their pur- 
pose and the arguments used. 

Graph 1: The purpose of this graph was to 
show the taxpayer the basis upon which future 
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needs are estimated and to establish the conscious- 
ness of stable and sure development of the com- 
munity in spite of possible fluctuations in individ- 
ual years. Through this graph it was hoped that 
a definite impression might be created of steady 
irresistible growth, which must be provided for 
by additional buildings at stated intervals. 

Arguments Advanced: The history of the past 
twenty years reveals an irresistible and steady 
increase in school enrollment. The story por- 
trayed characterizes the city as a rapidly and 
soundly developing community and safely fore- 
casts the conservative increase estimated for the 
next five years. 

The average annual growth for the past five 
years, which amounts to 2,000 pupils a year, rep- 
resents a need of fifty-five to sixty additional 
classrooms a year to care for normal growth. 

But—no additional classrooms have been built 
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Taxable wealth per school child in twenty-five 


Graph 5. 
California cities. 


for more than two years. The consequences of 
this neglect are pictured in Graph 2. The purpose 
of this graph was to acquaint the taxpayer with 
the overcrowded conditions in the schools and to 
demonstrate the fact that the condition was a 
general one which could not be relieved by modi- 
fication of boundaries between schools. This 
graph also supplied a general idea of the number 
of the schools in the city and the wide variation 
in their size. Its primary purpose was to estab- 
lish the conviction that an immediate need existed. 
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Arguments Advanced: San Diego’s elementary 
schools are arranged here side by side, according 
to pupil enrollment. The relative overcrowding 
of the respective buildings is shown in black. The 
situation pictured represents an immediate need 
for thirty-seven additional classrooms to relieve 
the overcrowded condition, not taking into ac- 
count the additional rooms needed to care for 
normal increase next year and the year after. 
No funds are available to supply these classrooms 
until San Diego citizens authorize a bond issue 
for their construction. This graph tells only half 
the story. Graph 3 completes the story and re- 
veals the full significance of the situation the 
community is facing. 


Need for Playgrounds Stressed 


Graph 3: The purpose here was to fix more 
firmly the impression of immediate and urgent 
need introduced through Graph 2. The elemen- 
tary schools of the city are again arrayed side by 
side according to pupil enrollment. The percent- 
age of children provided for by existing play- 
grounds, on the basis of a minimum of 100 square 
feet per child, has been calculated, and the per- 
centage of children in each building not provided 
for is stressed in black. The fact that all but two 
of the larger schools fall far short of standard re- 
quirements stands out strongly. 

Arguments Advanced: San Diego’s play- 
grounds are woefully inadequate. Fifteen out of 
twenty-eight elementary buildings have grounds 
far too small to provide necessary play activity. 
Healthy happy children cannot be developed with- 
out adequate exercise and suitable play space. 
Under present conditions San Diego’s children 
cannot hope to have the full amount of healthful 
play and exercise essential to their wholesome and 
complete physical development. 

Graph 4: The purpose of this graph was to re- 
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Graph 9. The school’s share of the tax dollar in fifty 


comparable United States cities. 
inforce the impressions presented through Graphs 
2 and 3, and to crystallize the conviction of urgent 
and immediate need in the schools. 

Argument Advanced: The overcrowding of 
school buildings and the inadequacy of play- 
grounds are creating a critical situation in the 
elementary schools. The situation in the high 
schools is even more serious, as may be seen from 
the relative size of the black areas of this graph. 

The school board is deeply concerned over the 
situation revealed, but it can do nothing without 
the approval of the voters. The board therefore 
brings the problem before the community once 
again, confident that once the true condition is 
realized a remedy will be found through the au- 
thorization of the bond issue asked for. 

The comparative ability of the community to 
provide the needed facilities may be judged from 
Graph 5. This graph was designed to counteract 
a more or less general feeling that the city is con- 
siderably below average in taxable wealth. This 
opinion arises from the fact that the assessment 
ratio in San Diego is the lowest in the state. As- 
sessed per capita wealth is therefore low, but in 
real wealth the community ranks considerably 
above the average. Attention was particularly 
called to Long Beach, which appears next to San 
Diego in wealth, and to Fresno which is next to 
lowest among the cities shown. These cities were 
selected for comparison when referring to the 
next graph on valuation of school plant. 

Arguments Advanced: San Diego has more 
than average wealth per school child as compared 
with other Southern California cities. She can 
well afford adequate school buildings and the nec- 
essary play space for her children. 

The degree to which the city has actually met 
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these needs, as indicated by the present invest- 
ment in school plant, is seen in Graph 6. The 
purpose here was to bring home as forcibly as 
possible the fact that San Diego had fallen far 
behind other cities in investment in school plants, 
and that her relative position among the cities 
showed no correspondence to her relative position 
among the same cities with regard to taxable 
wealth. The general aim was to arouse a feeling 
of exasperation and dissatisfaction over the con- 
dition shown and to quicken a determination to 
remove the blot upon the reputation of the city. 

Attention was called to the central position of 
Long Beach in this series, which was shown in 
Graph 5 to have the same per capita wealth as 
San Diego. Fresno was also pointed out as hav- 
ing provided more liberally for its children than 
San Diego, in spite of the fact that Graph 5 
showed Fresno as next to the lowest among the 
cities in wealth. 

Argument Advanced: San Diego has more than 
average wealth per child as compared with 
twenty-five larger Californian cities, but in terms 
of value of school plant actually provided for her 
children, she has been more niggardly than any of 
these cities. Cities with one third San Diego’s 
wealth are providing more liberally for their chil- 
dren than San Diego has done, while cities with 
approximately the same wealth have made invest- 
ments for housing their schools that are twice as 
great as San Diego’s. 


Stressing the Importance of the Situation 


This unfavorable condition prevails not because 
of lack of consideration for the children of the 
community, not from lack of ability to provide 
but from lack of realization of the seriousness of 
the situation. Once informed, San Diego’s citi- 
zens will not be found lacking in action. 

The present needs of the schools can be ade- 
quately met only through authorization of the 
bond issue asked for. Whether or not the voting 
of such an issue would unduly burden the commun- 
ity with debt can be ascertained from Graph 7. 
The purpose of this graph was, first, to combat 
the widely prevalent impression that the schools 
were already heavily in debt. A second purpose 
was to contribute to the establishment of confi- 
dence in the school administration by showing 
that the schools had been conservative in the mat- 
ter of debt in the past. 

Argument Advanced: San Diego has a low out- 
standing school debt per child and can safely as- 
sume the added burden represented by the bonds 
asked for. San Diego’s schools have been cautious 
about creating debt in the past, and the added 
burden of the new issue will still leave the per 
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capita debt below average for the cities of the 
state. The extent of which the schools are already 
a burden upon the taxpayers of the community 
may be seen from Graphs 8 and 9. 

Graphs 8 and 9: A report had previously been 
circulated in the community to the effect that 60 
cents of each tax dollar went to the schools. As 
a result, considerable feeling existed that an activ- 
ity that already absorbed the biggest part of the 
taxes should be able to get along with what it had. 
This report was based upon the fact that 60 cents 
of the county tax dollar went to schools, but in 
these calculations the city taxes had not been 
taken into consideration. The purpose of these 
two charts, therefore, was to counteract this im- 
pression by demonstrating, first, that only one 
third, or a minor portion of taxes was due to 
schools, and, second, that the share of the tax 
dollar asked for by local schools was moderate as 
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Graph 10. Per capita taxes in larger California cities. 


compared with fifty cities of similar size scattered 
throughout the country. 

Argument Advanced: Schools are one of the 
largest and most important activities in any 
American community and their share of tax 
funds always ranks high among the tax sup- 
ported activities of a city. San Diego schools have 
been moderate in their demands upon the tax- 
payer. Less than one-third of the taxes paid by 
the local community goes to the schools, and this 
share ranks far below average as compared with 
fifty United States cities of San Diego’s size. 

An additional measure of tax burdens within 
the city as shown by per capita school, and per 
capita total taxes, is supplied through Graph 10. 
A strong feeling prevailed in San Diego that taxes 
were unusually and exorbitantly high. This feel- 
ing was supported by the fact that tax rates were 
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very high, a fact partially due to the unusually 
low assessment ratio used. This graph was not 
intended to deny the existence of high per capita 
taxes, but it did attempt to modify this impres- 
sion, first, by showing that per capita taxes were 
but little above average and considerably below 
the taxes carried by some of the other cities of the 
state. Second, by showing that the per capita 
school taxes were decidedly moderate as compared 
with school taxes for the other cities shown. 
Argument Advanced: San Diego’s total per 
capita tax is a little above average for the 
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Graph 11. Per capita operating costs in California schools. 


ten largest cities in the state but is considerably 
below the per capita tax carried by at least three 
of the larger cities. School taxes per capita in 
San Diego are well below average indicating that 
local schools have been unusually moderate in 
their tax demands. 

The economy or lack of economy exercised by 
school authorities in their expenditures of tax 
funds turned over to them may usually be judged 
by the per capita cost of operation. Whether or 
not San Diego schools have been conservative in 
their expenditures may be judged from Graph 11. 
The purpose of this graph was to fix more firmly 
in the mind of the taxpayer the impression of the 
economy practiced by school officials in the use of 
public funds, and through this to develop a feel- 
ing of confidence in the school administration. 
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Argument Advanced: San Diego schools are 
economically run. Expenditures per child two 
years ago were average as compared with the 
larger cities of the state; last year they were close 
to the bottom, this year they are lower still. 

The foregoing graphs appear simple and easy 
to make, yet back of them are several weeks of in- 
vestigation and tabulation of statistics. Each 
graph is the picture of a detailed investigation and 
in their apparent simplicity lies their strength. 
With but few words of explanation supplemented 
by a running story, similar to the arguments in- 
dicated, the speakers and writers of the campaign 
were able to place intelligently before all types of 
audiences a convincing story of the city’s need 
with the result that a $2,313,000 bond issue was 
carried five to one, after having been defeated 
the previous year. 





Protecting the Schools Against 
Propaganda 


A committee of ten has been appointed by Uel 
W. Lamkin, president, National Education Asso- 
ciation, to investigate the use of material in 
schools provided by outside agencies or organiza- 
tions. 

The purpose of the committee will be to study 
the question of how schools may bring themselves 
into closer touch. with every-day life through 
proper use of the vast amount of material vari- 
ous organizations and agencies now have avail- 
able for school use. The committee will also 
state the principles which should guide school 
officials and teachers in using such material so 
that children may be protected from onesided 
viewpoints and from exploitation for commercial 
advertising purposes. The committee will study 
the question as it concerns all schools and all busi- 
ness and educational organizations rather than 
confine itself to particular institutions or organi- 
zations. 

Members of the committee are: E. C. Broome, 
superintendent, Philadelphia schools, chairman; 
Frank W. Ballou, superintendent, Washington 
schools, Washington, D. C.; Cornelia S. Adair; 
Eva J. Pinkston, Dallas, president, department 
of elementary-school principals; J. Stevens 
Kadesch, Medford, Mass., president, department 
of secondary-school principals; C. E. Partch, 
dean, school of education, Rutgers University; 
L. A. Pittenger, president, Ball Teachers College; 
A. T. Allen, state superintendent of education, 
North Carolina; David A. Ward, superintendent 
of schools, Wilmington, Del.; Paul C. Stetson, su- 
perintendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Illustrations by courtesy of William B. Ittner, architect, St. Louis. 


Detail of panel over the main entrance of the front pavilion, Central High School, Washington, D. C. 


Adapting Architectural Precedent 
to American School Design 


Tudor, Georgian and Colonial styles lend themselves admirably to the crea- 
tion of buildings adequate alike to the enriched curriculum and to the de- 
mands of superintendents for stylistic unity and beauty in school structures 


By EMILY GRANT HUTCHINGS, Art EpitTor, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. LOuIS 


house in which certain packages of learn- 

ing are stored, to be handed out unopened 
to pupils of all ages who regard education as one 
of the unavoidable evils of youth. 

The present century has seen this old idea prac- 
tically wiped out, not so much by the change in 
curriculum as by the altered type of the school it- 
self. An impressive building in well kept grounds 
is a powerful stimulant to youthful pride, giving 
the pupil the feeling that the school belongs to 
him and establishing a standard to which his 
whole life must be adjusted. 

The change in this important standard is due 
in very large measure to the intelligent interest 
of school superintendents and to their demand not 
only for a workable interior but for architectural 
excellence. Such monstrosities as were con- 
structed a few years ago cannot now reappear ex- 
cept in instances where the superintendent’s 
wishes are ignored, or where the contract falls 
into incompetent hands. To-day, in large and 
small communities alike, the school buildings 
rank as the best examples of civic architecture. 


A SCHOOL building is not primarily a ware- 


In general, the controlling elements to good ar- 
chitecture are a well developed plan, an under- 
standing of precedent and a correct use of build- 
ing materials. The first and most important of 
these is a good plan. If the plan evidences a com- 
plete understanding of school requirements to- 
gether with a sense of relationship and balance, 
the exterior will be successful. An involved, 
badly thought out plan usually results in a me- 
diocre exterior. 


Fitting the School to the Environment 


It is fortunate that, due to the open plan and to 
the diversification of the educational content of 
schools brought about by curriculum enrichment, 
the school building field has attracted architects 
of superior training and wide experience. The 
requirements of the expanded curriculum have 
made necessary an exhaustive study of the school 
building problem by architects of genuine ability. 
No present day school building project can be 
mastered by an amateur in the profession. 

The second element, a thorough knowledge of 
the world’s masterpieces in architecture, is the 








The Wyman Elementary School, St. Louis, which is built in Tudor Gothic style of 
architecture. 
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salvation of the school 
designer whose instinct 
for the beautiful and the 
appropriate is augment- 
ed by common sense and 
good taste. He may 
draw at will on all the 
glories of the past, so 
long as he adheres to 
stylistic unity and keeps 
in mind both the purpose 
of the building and its 
physical and social en- 
vironment. A _ highly 
ornate school in a slum 
neighborhood is as much 
out of place as a stucco 
building in the frozen 
North or a manifesta- 
tion of Colonial simplic- 
ity in a_ neighborhood 
devoted to the bungalow 
style of overdressed resi- 
dences. 

In this day of modern- 
istic revolt against prec- 
edent, a word should be 
said concerning the new 
recessed type of public 
building. That type 
loses all meaning for the 
average school which is 
rarely more than three 
stories high. In a low 
building its massive ef- 
fect becomes mere stolid 
heaviness and the need 
for light and air, which 
was responsible for the 
creation of the recessed 
skyscraper, is met far 
more easily in the Co- 
lonial, the Tudor or the 
Georgian structure, 
which grew out of the 
open plan arrangement 
of classrooms. 

When the old dumb- 
bell school, with its 
packing house exterior, 
Was superseded some 
twenty years ago by the 
building that was called 
upon to house an en- 
riched curriculum, the 
architecture developed in 
England under Eliza- 
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beth, Charles II and the 
Georges, and after them, 
in the American colo- 
nies, was found to be ad- 
mirably adapted to the 
radically changed in- 
terior. One of the first 
highly successful schools 
of this new character 
was the Wyman Ele- 
mentary School, St. 
Louis, built by William 
B. Ittner, at that time 
architect for the St. 
Louis Board of Educa- 
tion. Here the merging 
of Tudor with the earlier 
Gothic is admirably 
shown in a structure al- 
most entirely of brick. 
The fame of this school 
had much to do with 
focusing the attention of 
other school architects 
on the public and domes- 
tic architecture of seven- 
teenth and _ eighteenth 
century England. 


Other modifications of 
Tudor are to be found in 
the Bryan Hill Elemen- 
tary School, St. Louis, 
which follows the design 
of domestic architecture 
developed during the 
reign of Henry VIII, and 
in the Central High 
School, Washington, 
D. C., where the highly 
embellished facade of the 
main entrance preserves 
a feeling that is almost 
classical. The Georgian 
style, growing naturally 
out of the Tudor, is re- 
vealed in two of its ex- 
tremes in the Laclede 
Elementary School, St. 
Louis, and in the Cen- 
tral High School, Min- 
neapolis, both of which 
show the possibilities of 
brick with a greater or 
lesser embellishment of 
cut stone. 

Colonial architecture 
need not be limited to the 
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An attractive Colonial design was chosen for Mt. Auburn Elementary School, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Here are shown two schools whose architecture is adapted from past ages. Above is the Central 
High School, Minneapolis, which is of the early Georgian type. Below is the Bryan Hill Ele- 
mentary School, St. Louis, which is designed from the domestic architecture of the Tudor period. 








Atlantic states, either logically or practically, 
since that which came into being in the American 
colonies is the heritage of the entire country. An 
excellent example of early Colonial is to be found 
intthe Maple Avenue Elementary School, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and an elaboration of this style, with 
beautiful texture in the brick paneling, is shown 
in the Mt. Auburn School, Dallas, Texas. In the 
Robert A. Long School, Longview, Wash., every 
requirement of Colonial tradition has been ob- 
served. 

Among other architectural achievements are 
several that have gone outside the confines of one 
historic style to bring about an effect at once dec- 
orative and satisfactory To this class belongs the 
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effects have been obtained in stucco construction 
with Spanish Mission design, an example of 
which is to be found in the Goliad Elementary 
School, Galveston, Texas. When this style and 
material are used in the northern states the effect 
is not only incongruous but is unsatisfactory. 
For the country at large, the most satisfactory 
material is brick, a hideous material in the hands 
of an amateur architect but a highly responsive 
one when it is selected and adapted by a master 
of design. In many buildings the beauty of effect 


is due entirely to the perfect proportion of win- 
dows to the intervening wall spaces. 

To one whose teaching experience twenty years 
ago was endured in a high school of the old dumb- 


The Laclede Elementary School, St. Louis, is built in the style of the later Georgian period. 


Rose Fanning Elementary School, St. Louis, in 
which Italian motifs are freely used, and the 
Humbolt School, St. Louis, with its interesting 
adaptation of the Gothic, a treatment for which 
there is ample precedent in northern Italy. 

The third, and in some respects the most vital 
consideration, is that of material, its cost and its 
adaptability to school needs. Those who were 
nurtured on the classics think first of Ionic dig- 
nity. Such a building is the Central High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. But there is only one material 
in which a classical building can be carried out 
fittingly, and that is stone. For the American 
cities, in general, this construction is entirely too 
costly. In many of the southern cities charming 


kell type, this quest of the perfect school has be- 
come a fascinating pursuit. I found it first in 
the pioneer work of William B. Ittner, whose Wy- 
man School, erected in 1900, had settled into the 
background of tradition when I saw it first in 
1910. Since that time I have found it in scores of 
schools planned by equally competent architects 
in every quarter of the United States. If the 
standard of American taste has been elevated 
perceptibly since the beginning of the present 
century, that elevation may be attributed in large 
measure to the influence of good school archi- 
tecture not only on impressionable children but on 
parents whose judgment is modified by daily con- 
tact with that which is both authentic and fine. 
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How School Planning Reveals the 
Trend of the Curriculum 


An analysis of space provisions in high-school plans showing that 
the phases of teaching receiving increasing attention are those 
that offer training in vocations, health and social developments 


By C. G. SHAMBAUGH, GRADUATE STUDENT, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. 


facture of goods the builder has in mind a defi- 

nite kind of finished product. Any change in 
the finished commodity calls for a variation in 
method and equipment. Likewise in planning a 
school building one should be guided by a care- 
fully arranged definite educational program. The 
purpose of this analysis of space provisions in 
floor plans is to show the number and kind of 
space provisions, the increase in their number in 
the last decade and the shifting of emphasis in 


|: CONSTRUCTING a factory for the manu- 


the curriculum and school program as indicated 
by the floor plans. 

The data treated in this study are taken from 
fifty-eight floor plans that were reproduced in 
Volumes 72 to 77, inclusive, of the American 
School Board Journal, covering the years 1926, 
1927 and 1928. These fifty-eight plans do not in- 
clude all that were reproduced since some were 
omitted because of indistinct lettering or incom- 
pleteness of plan. The junior high-school plans 
were not included among those considered. 

















TABLE II—KINps OF SPACE PROVISIONS THAT APPEARED ONLY DURING 1926-28 IN FLOOR PLANS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN COMMUNITIES OF 10,000 OR MORE 

Per Cent Per Cent 
110 Boys’ student activity room .............. 100 160 Lébrary stbGy POON ...6 ccc cccescicices 36.7 
111 Girls’ student activity room .............. ee: 5 ee. | IN so iicicsndcicucedsédeadeeen 10.0 
112 Auditorium and gymnasium* ............ CD . BES Be GEE ccc cccccccsccscdoswece 10.0 
ee ee de ws ckinen ede amend 30.0 153 Library conference room ................ 6.7 
114 Boys’ shower room*?...........cccccccees ee I as dietdiwakidbo adios dunk Sawa ie 26.7 
115 Give’ shower 7eem* 2... ccc cc ccccccscsesss 66.7 185 Supply room freehand drawing .......... 10.0 | 
116 Gymnasium supply room* ............... Ck ee Ee Pee ea re Or err rem 6.7 | 
See, Caen cg toseccccksaevenctes ee ae ied ob ce aeee Heeda se bealee 50.0 | 
128 ‘Viestine Gemmi’s woome® ..w nn ccc cccccses | Be PPPS eer ere er eer 16.7 | 
Se ls 6 cinta denen edokane ee i ee ee, pees eccdacesegd/aeteeuns 10.0 
pe SE reer ee err rrr re eee 5 ne I, oi a esd aid soda os Gd Wie psc ars bin 36.7 
121 Drying room for gymnasium ............ Se. Be BR FON vce se rcsesneacieseussas 23.3 
122 Medical examination room ............... <2 ee I I Fu. 55.0.0 Onntea. dina pinta lo 5 0te ah ralene 10.0 
Re, I UN a os osc ne 0a 5 bons ee RH a ee rer rrr rr re rrr 16.7 
ee eee pe Pee ee > Se on a bidin bcd cebeacesaseeeda 6.7 
i fe ear renerarara) ee Seeren ee ee errr rer ere rere 10.0 
ee ee er ere er pe 10.0 166 Shop instructor’s room ........cscscceses 10.0 
Se Ee I FO. nok. kee cad wise sscea ce 16.7 167 Superintendent's office* ......cccccccscee 30.0 
188 Corrective GFMUIIASIGM «2... ... ccccccsecss 10.0 168 Principal’s private office* ............005. 23.3 
129 Boys’ corrective gymnasium ............. 6.7 169 Administration office .............eeeeees 20.0 
130 Girls’ corrective gymnasium ............. 100 TTD SOOPOEOITS GOOTET  ovioccciccccsusdtsseces 23.3 
a. er er eer ee errr SE TEL Se NS in oresk ions ssseeed daw leeds 26.7 
S S5:8. 6:4 0-05 dG oe Bore emia ae 10.0 172 Teachers’ conference room ..........ss00> 20.0 
St EE i aickid onc eth ace Vedeutekes bed 6.7 173 Women teachers’ totlet* ...........s0000. 40.0 
Se. Sa OE ©. 6.5.5 de nidins's baninis a ee tn Gy TGR. Bee CONOTS BOGE ook oc cek cccssseesces 40.0 
Sy ME CUI oli. 6/0\ 5.6 oe x id 6 oho ice moana eek OF ee ad Sas es crac dae eeoRnn 10.0 
Ct SE  bidvccud<xdadcanavenadeeeenel Oa Reet ee EE cna cinoasvecegieasweacneuns 16.7 
Se, i oa.s cd acs OR eam bane eee ee FOP rer ree rary: 16.7 
eI I ee ee oe” See A OE sas vice ste dh Secure ans® 10.0 
Se. ED oo nee dnded sks osencnnbndesses Re Be SE BR es kntcacanentae medanatesens 10.0 
140 GOS PUMCEISS FOGME 2 noc ccc ccc ccccceess li fe Fe 8 8 rer rere 6.7 
SO TE <n 46andehee as ives dedavsnrpesedaads Se eee. es Oe I I. oi g kn ce cckakendeses 6.7 
Se ee NS OD obo hig hdd s ce wncnsccocue BEF - TE “IE. TOG oc ky ccccs cevesscgsiinacs 10.0 
143. Printing composing room ................ 6.7 183 ‘Tenchers’ lunch room ...........c0s.000- 6.7 
144 Supply room for printers .......cccccccas 6.7 184 Motion picture room* ...........ceeeeees 36.7 
145 Commercial law ........ phccescdeuseeaes | ee ETT PETTOCEL ETE TET TTT Te 20.0 
146 Commercial workroom ..............+... a =. IRE er Serr rire 13.3 
147 Commercial supply room ............-++8. BS © Ee. BEE | oc ccc cei cenctscowsenss 6.7 
148 Commercial waiting office ............... Pe” EE rr eC ny rer 6.7 
149 Machine calculating room .............6. Ge Fe En vc tence esiensssecacdasues 10.0 

*Appears twice or more in high schools in communities of less than 10,000. 
tItalics indicate appearance in 20 per cent or more of the floor plans of the high schools in communities of 10,000 or more. 
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The method of tabulation in this study is essen- 
tially the same as that used by Koos’ in his 
analysis of school floor plans reproduced in 
the American School Board Journal during the 
decade 1908-17. For comparative purposes, I am 
using the data on senior high-school floor plans 
that Koos compiled for the years 1913-17. Since 
that portion of the Koos study covers a period of 
five years and therefore includes a larger number 
of floor plans than the three-year survey made in 
this study, the data in each study are interpreted 


+ Leonard V. Koos, Space Provisions in Floor Plans of Modern High- 


School Buildings, School Review, 27:573-99, October, 1919. 
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in terms of percentages and rank. Thus the re- 
sults of these two investigations are comparable 
and supplementary and give a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of the changes that have taken place over a 
ten-year period. 

The 109 space provisions reported by Koos 
were used in this study as a beginning list for 
checking. Other space provisions were added as 
they appeared in the floor plans. Provisions for 
corridors, flues, vestibules, furnace rooms and 
coal bins were omitted as some of these may be 
provided for apart from the building and would 
not appear in all plans. In the final tabulation, 





TABLE I—KINDS OF SPACE PROVISIONS, PERCENTAGES OF HIGH-SCHOOL FLOOR PLANS IN WHICH SuCcH 





Communities of Less than 10,000 Communities of 10,000 and More 


1913-17 
Per 
> Provisions for: Cent 
Class and recitation rooms 
Science rooms and labs. 
Elementary or general science labs. .. 
Botany labs. 
Greenhouse or conservatory 
Agricultural labs. 
Zoology labs. 
Biology labs. 
Physiology labs. 
Physiography labs. 
TE, 6 65 hethne cnn een, ceded 
Physics labs. 
Electrical labs.z 
Lecture or demonstration rooms 
Dark rooms 
Balance rooms 
Science apparatus rooms 
Manual training 
Woodworking rooms or shops 
Bench rooms or shops 
Carpentry rooms or shops 
Cabinet rooms or shops 
Joinery rooms or shops* 
Woodturning rooms or shops 
Lathe rooms or shops 
Machine rooms or shops 
Mill rooms 
Forge or blacksmithing shops 
Foundry or molding shops 
Forge and foundry shops 
Sheet metal shops 
Art metal rooms or shops 
Plumbing rooms or shops 
Stock or lumber rooms ............. 
Finishing rooms 
Assembling and finishing rooms 
Stock and finishing rooms 
Tcol Rooms 
Mechanical drawing rooms 
Printing rooms or shops 
Domestie science rooms or labs. ..... 
Sewing rooms or lab 
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56.5 
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77.5 
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increase of 20 per cent or more since 1913-17. 
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school communities were arranged in two classes 
—communities with a population of 10,000 or less 
and communities or cities of more than 10,000. 
For purposes of comparison, Table I in- 
cludes the 109 space provisions in floor plans 
reported in the Koos study. The percentages in 
the first and fifth columns of figures are taken 
directly from the Koos report, and I have ar- 
ranged the rankings in the second and sixth col- 
umns. Columns 1 to 4 inclusive deal with com- 
munities of less than 10,000 and Columns 5 to 8 
include only communities of 10,000 population or 
more. The relative importance of each space pro- 
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vision in the two periods of time covered is shown 
by the ranking according to frequency of appear- 
ance, while perhaps a more direct and simple 
measure of the variation in the importance of the 
space provisions is shown by the percentages. 
This arrangement will enable the reader to check 
quickly any certain item and to note the increase 
or decrease in the percentage of floor plans con- 
taining this item. 

One striking feature of these data is the large 
number of space provisions that now appear in 
floor plans. Table I contains 109 space provisions. 
Table II includes eighty space provisions that ap- 





























SPACE PROVISIONS APPEAR AND RANK OF SPACE PROVISIONS ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE 
Communities of Less than 10,000 Communities of 10,000 and More 
1913-17 1926-28 1913-17 1926-28 
Per Per Per Per 
Space Provisions for: Cent Rank Cent Rank Cent Rank Cent Rank 
56 Domestic science supply room ....... 18.2 38.5 25.0 42.0 27.5 41.5 63.3 19.5 
S7 Commercial rooms ............+.. 22.7 33.5 21.4 50.0 22.5 49.5 16.7 91.5 
58 Typewriting rooms ............ 34.1 20.5 78.6 6.5 37.5 28.0 56.7 26.5 
59 Stenographic or dictation ....... 9.1 52.5 28.8 37.0 25.0 45.5 40.0 43.5 
60 Stenography and typing rooms .. 4.5 75.0 3.6 96.5 ve ee 3.3 176.0 
61 Bookkeeping rooms ................ 22.7 33.5 60.7 19.5 27.5 41.5 60.0 23.0 
— Frere et 15.0 41.0 ee ons 10.0 83.5 13.3 102.0 
FRR errr. 2.3 91.5 3.6 96.5 2.5 102.5 3.3 176.0 
i PE vce vevenedcavannc hese say 4.5 75.0 3.6 96.5 17.5 63.5 40.0 43.5 
65 Freehand drawing rooms ........ 11.4 46.5 3.6 96.5 32.5 34.0 33.3 57.0 
ee | eee 2.3 91.5 Pee Secael 7.5 89.0 ae panes 
67 Exhibit hall for art................. 4.5 75.0 mas nee 10.0 83.5 6.7 156.5 
i A I ees id cxecudeeneeds 15.9 41.0 17.9 56.5 30.0 37.0 53.3 28.0 
SO ree ee 54.6 9.0 64.2 15.0 65.0 10.0 86.7 6.5 
70 Library stack rooms ............... 2.3 91.5 ee basen 15.0 70.0 23.3 72.0 
71 Club, society, recreation rooms ...... 6.8 61.5 10.7 72.5 20.0 56.5 13.3 102.0 
i. | anne e ears 59.1 8.0 46.4 23.5 50.0 20.0 50.0 30.5 
Se ID, ng tc ccecstuvecsseus 6.8 61.5 10.7 72.5 15.0 70.0 30.0 60.0 
2 fg rrr rr ee 4.5 75.0 10.7 72.5 15.0 70.0 30.0 60.0 
2  & — Ser rece oe 2.3 91.5 ee oe 20.0 56.5 oso eine 
eS rrr rs eee 2.3 91.5 3.6 96.5 17.5 63.5 20.0 80.5 
77 Lavatory or shower rooms .......... 27.3 26.0 7.2 84.5 40.0 26.0 13.3 102.0 
Te SE EE Sc ct edcdnaescinenans 13.6 43.5 10.7 72.5 10.0 83.5 10.0 123.0 
79 Physical director’s office ............ 4.5 75.0 32.1 32.5 27.5 41.5 66.7 16.0 
80 Woman physical director’s office .... .... aban 10.7 72.5 12.5 77.5 23.3 72.0 
Se Se es cen vokns sg eeaaeds 6.8 61.5 ‘nee en 22.5 49.5 6.7 156.5 
82 Boys’ locker rooms ................. 43.2 16.5 78.6 6.5 60.0 12.5 83.3 9.0 
83 Guérle’ locker r00me .......ccccceces 43.2 16.5 75.0 8.0 57.5 14.5 83.3 9.0 
84 Wardrobes or cloakrooms ........... 47.7 13.5 17.9 56.5 25.0 45.5 26.7 65.5 
85 Assembly or auditorium ............ 77.3 5.0 64.2 15.0 82.5 5.0 86.7 6.5 
86 Stage in assembly or auditorium .... 68.2 6.0 89.3 4.0 70.4 7.0 96.7 4.5 
87 Dressing room for stage ............ 27.3 26.0 35.8 28.0 50.0 20.0 63.3 19.5 
88 Study room or halls ..............-. 36.4 18.0 75.0 8.0 52.5 17.5 83.3 9.0 
Ce ons aa os be ee KB were anda —— ae 4 due has Pope ae acs 
OO a iy ia- e wh seria a 22.7 33.5 32.1 32.5 32.5 34.0 36.7 52.0 
SE DOS TED TOG ... 6... csc cscs 6.8 61.5 3.6 96.5 20.0 56.5 ae ye 
OB I Ee 9.1 52.5 3.6 96.5 20.0 56.5 inh eT 
93 Kitchens for lunch rooms ........... 4.5 75.0 53.7 21.0 27.5 41.5 66.7 16.0 
es. a  ” =E re 81.8 4.0 71.4 10.5 90.0 2.5 96.7 4.5 
95 Reception or waiting rooms ......... 34,1 20.5 21.4 50.0 50.0 20.0 50.0 30.5 
GS. Dae. cascaddgwesesostenenesounans 11.4 46.5 25.0 42.0 12.5 77.5 40.0 43.5 
97 Assistant or vice-principal’s office ... 9.1 52.5 ary Pe 12.5 77.5 20.0 80.5 
OD - ,  iidicc cecteaxed 25.0 29.5 7.2 84.5 22.5 49.5 20.0 80.5 
99 Men teachers’ rooms ............ . 18.6 43.5 64.2 15.0 17.5 63.5 56.7 26.5 
100 Women teachers’ rest rooms ........ 18.2 38.5 32.1 32.5 45.0 23.5 60.0 23.0 
101 Teachers’ rest rooms ............... 34.1 20.5 42.9 26.0 37.5 28.0 36.7 52.0 
102 Emergency or rest rooms .......... 20.5 36.5 ree wake 30.0 37.0 10.0 123.0 
ee ge ge rrr rn Te 15.0 41.0 21.4 50.0 2.5 102.5 46.7 33.5 
104 Textbook rooms (supply) ........ ae 91.5 25.0 42.0 5.0 96.0 36.7 52.0 
a Ee eer re 50.0 11.0 46.4 23.5 65.0 10.0 66.7 16.0 
a gk reer ree 29.5 24.0 25.0 42.0 35.0 31.0 50.0 20.5 
eg eR re eee 88.6 2.5 100.0 2.0 90.0 2.5 100.0 2.0 
Ri ME a ra a see hagede 88.6 2.5 100.0 2.0 87.5 4.0 100.0 2.0 
Re Me SD ioc oink ih cawdvawedcune 9.1 52.5 Pe - 84.5 71.5 89.0 10.0 123.0 
Number of floor plans in group .......... 44 28 40 30 











TABLE III—SPAcE PROVISIONS FOUND IN TABLES I AND II THAT SHOW AN INCREASE OF 20 PER CENT OR MORE 
DURING 1926-28 OvEeR 1913-17 


a. Administration 


96 Vaults 
104 Textbook supply rooms 
167 Superintendent’s office 
168 Principal’s private office 
169 Administration office 
170 Secretary’s room 
171 General office 
172 Teachers’ conference rooms 
185 Receiving room 
b. Commercial Work, Industrial and Domestic Arts 


13 Electrical laboratories 

38 Tool rooms 

40 Printing rooms or shops 

41 Domestic science rooms 

56 Domestic science supply rooms 
58 Typewriting rooms 

61 Bookkeeping rooms 
160 Auto shops 

161 Drafting rooms 


peared in two or more floor plans from 1926-28 
and did not appear during 1913-17. In addition 
to this sixty-three space provisions appeared but 
once and therefore were not included in Table II. 
These three numbers give a total of 252 space 
provisions. 

The eighty new space provisions in Table II 
show an increase of 73.4 per cent over the num- 
ber appearing in Table I. This increase in the 
number of space provisions indicates that in 
planning school buildings more attention is being 
given to the type of program to be carried out 
and that the curriculum is being extended by the 
addition of many new subjects. It is evident that 
the person responsible for planning a high-school 
building must be an educator as well as an archi- 
tect. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of this 
study is the light it throws on the changes in the 
high-school curriculum. In Table I, for compara- 
tive purposes, the schools are arranged in two 
classes. However, the floor plans for high-school 
buildings in communities of 10,000 or more offer 
the most valuable data. Columns 5 and 7 in Table 
I show that thirty-two, or 30 per cent, of the 109 
space provisions appearing during 1913-17 show 
a decrease in percentage of appearance during 
1926-28. Of this number, seventeen show a de- 
crease of 10 per cent or more. Some are being 
absorbed in other space provisions. This is evi- 
dently true of Nos. 28, 29, 30, 48, 52, 77, 78, 91, 92 
and 102. On the other hand, numbers 9, 10, 18, 
24, 46, 54 and 75 are receiving less emphasis. The 
most important of the regular curriculum sub- 
jects showing a decrease are physiology, physiog- 
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ce. Health and Physical Needs 


79 Physical director’s office 
82 Boys’ lockers 

83 Girls’ lockers 

93 Kitchens for lunch rooms 
99 Men teachers’ rooms 

103 Girls’ rest rooms 

114 Boys’ shower rooms 

115 Girls’ shower rooms 

116 Gymnasium supply room 
122 Medical examination room 
123 Nurses’ room 

124 Clinic 

157 Cafeteria 

173 Women teachers’ toilet 
174 Men teachers’ toilet 


d. Miscellaneous 


64 Art rooms 

68 Music rooms 

69 Library rooms 
86 Stage in assembly or auditorium 
88 Study rooms or halls 
Library study rooms 
Picture room 

Motion picture room 


184 


| 


raphy, manual training as well as woodworking. 

The space provisions that are italicized in 
Tables I and II show an increase of 20 per cent 
or more in frequency of appearance during 1926- 
28 over 1913-17. Of these, twenty are found in 
Table I and twenty-one in Table II. These forty- 
one space provisions are rearranged in Table III. 

The arrangement of the data in Table III shows 
that the forty-one space provisions having an 
increase of at least 20 per cent in frequency of 
appearance, fall in rather definite fields. Nine 
items pertain to the problems of school admin- 
istration. More attention is being given to ad- 
ministration than is indicated by these data, since 
two floor plans were devoted entirely to admin- 
istration and therefore were not included in this 
tabulation. Nine space provisions deal with com- 
mercial work, industrial and domestic arts. The 
increase in these subjects indicates that more 
attention is being given to vocational training for 
both boys and girls. Fifteen space provisions 
provide for various phases of physical needs, in- 
cluding school lunch, health and physical edu- 
cation. Increasing emphasis is being placed on 
medical attention and corrective education as 
well as on a complete physical education program. 
In the eight miscellaneous items, we find pro- 
visions for art, music, the library and the more 
highly socialized activities of school life. 

In the light of the above analysis of the space 
provisions in modern high-school buildings, it is 
safe to assume that the phases of the curriculum 
receiving increasing attention are those that offer 
training in the vocations, health and social devel- 
opment. 
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That One Talent® 


If education is to accomplish the most for each indi- 
vidual, some method must be found for enabling the 
gifted to work forward at their own rate of progress 


By 
H. T. MANUEL, PRoFEssor oF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
AND 
ALINE RATHER, DIREcToR oF ART EDUCATION, 
OF TIZE 


SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ing, nothing more. The real work of 

education consists of the situations that 
are arranged to stimulate and direct the learning 
process. 

One difficulty of the test movement is that fre- 
quently testing becomes almost an end in itself. 
The tester discovers conditions, makes graphs, 
enjoys the information they reveal—and then files 
the results away. It is interesting to observe that 
children differ widely in their artistic talent and 
to discover those who apparently have outstand- 
ing gifts, but this simply introduces the major 
problem, namely, the educational adjustment to 
these differences. What shall we do with the 
gifted child? 


We Must Know Our Pupil’s Ability 


[) ine, noth of ability is a first step in teach- 


One of the fundamental principles of learning 
is that a child learns through his own activity 
—mental and physical. It should be added for 
emphasis that he learns in no other way. What 
a person thinks, feels and does, teaches him. It 
is a short step, then, from this statement to a 
realization that in response to a given teaching 
situation, one will think, feel or act according to 
one’s ability. There simply cannot be an intelli- 
gent use of teaching stimuli without some knowl- 
edge of the learner’s ability to respond to them. 

In ordinary teaching situations this is often 
interpreted, and rightly, to mean that the stimuli 


*This is the fourth and concluding article of a series dealing with 
special ability in visual art. 





used must not be beyond the pupil’s power of 
response. If words, for example, are used to 
stimulate certain lines of thinking, they must be 
within the experience of the pupil. But this is 
not the whole story. It is the function of educa- 
tion to develop the individual, to raise his mental 
and physical activity to a higher level. 


How to Assure Maximum Development 


It is not sufficient, though it is sometimes im- 
portant, to drill on mental processes and acts of 
skill in which the child already engages with a 
considerable degree of proficiency. In dealing 
with gifted children, we need to emphasize the 
use of situations that will have the highest pos- 
sible educative value. If our attention is confined 
merely to getting stimuli within their ability, we 
may fall far short of assuring the maximum 
growth of which they are capable. While in deal- 
ing with average or inferior abilities the teacher 
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needs constantly to be reminded of their limita- 
tions, at the other end of the scale he needs to 
shift the emphasis in the direction of realizing 
the vast possibilities of the children whose learn- 
ing opportunities he is shaping. The danger is 
that the talented pupil will be allowed to waste 
his time and effort on tasks that have for him 
little or no educative value. 

{t is clearly the duty of the art teacher, there- 
fore, to guide his teaching so that those who are 
most capable will grow as much as possible both 
in general character and in the specific matter of 
art. The advantages that children who progress 
slowly frequently have in the discipline of hard 
and prolonged effort must not be denied those who 
are able to do more difficult tasks. 


Activity Should Be Educative 


The use of gifted pupils on various “practical” 
projects deserves consideration in this connection. 
If there is lettering to do or if there are programs 
to decorate, why not let the child of special talent 
do the work? Well, why not? We can be sure 
that the work will be done in a better way than 
if each child did an equal share. If our goal were 
simply production, certainly this would be the 
procedure. But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that our goal as teachers is educational. If 
the work can be productive at the same time, well 
and good; but it must be educative, or it will have 
no more justification than other schoolroom 
chores. 

When the art teacher is asked to produce a 
given serviceable product, his first question should 
be directed toward a determination of its educa- 
tive value. As the work ceases to be educative, 
it should be discontinued, unless it is done inci- 
dentally for some other worth while end, in which 
case it should not rob the child of time for really 
educative opportunity. If for the sake of doing 
some school task we take the time that should be 
devoted to productive instruction in visual art, 
we may be doing more damage to a given child 
than if we had taken the time from his algebra. 
The implication that any kind of exercise in art 
will serve for a given period is as fallacious as 
to say that a class in arithmetic may as well work 
on one topic as on any other. 


Art Appreciation ead the Gifted 


Adaptation to individual differences in the abil- 
ity to appreciate and enjoy the beautiful requires 
that the material and methods of instruction be 
varied. Even without extra time, the pupil of 


exceptional talent will be able to go far beyond 
those who are less gifted. 
complish 


If education is to ac- 


the most for each individual, some 
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method must be found for enabling the talented 
to work ahead. It is a mistake to set up a class 
or age average as an upper limit of development 
if giving a reasonable time to the subject, with- 
out taking time that should go to other subjects, 
can take a pupil beyond this limit. Art apprecia- 
tion is not a simple skill, like handwriting, in 
which one may question the value of cultivating 
more than a given average proficiency. Assum- 
ing a proper balance of interest and achievement, 
we may say that in the public school the cultiva- 
tion of appreciation for visual art by the talented 
pupil cannot go so far that added effort will 
cease to pay corresponding dividends. Even 
though he may never become a producer of art 
products, a high development of art appreciation 
will serve to open worthy avenues of enjoyment 
for his leisure hours and might induce him to 
follow art as an avocation. 


Training for Production 


On the side of production, if one is to go beyond 
mere copying, the development of appreciation is 
of course fundamental. Unless the producer of 
art products knows and enjoys the beautifui, we 
may not expect him to achieve much in creating 
it. Training in art appreciation, then, has a direct 
vocational value for those who expect to engage 
in productive art work. 

If our analysis of the place that visual art 
serves in every-day life is correct, every individ- 
ual is not only a consumer but also a producer 
of art products, and hence needs training for pro- 
duction. This is perfectly clear when we reflect 
that everyone arranges visual situations of one 
sort or another for someone else. It may be no 
more than adjusting his clothing, placing fur- 
niture in a room, writing a letter, placing flowers 
in a vase or planting the shrubbery in his back 
yard. He is a producer none the less, and he fol- 
lows or violates the principles of art, as the case 
may be. 


Training for Art Appreciation 


Education for these general projects of art 
production in which all engage regardless of voca- 
tion is in large measure simply that of training 
for art appreciation. The mechanics of activities, 
such as dressing oneself, placing furniture, writ- 
ing letters, and the like need not be the subject 
of instruction in special art courses. The same 
thing is true to a less degree in certain manufac- 
turing processes. The training of a mechanic, for 
example, in the mastery of his tools is not ordi- 
narily a task of the art teacher. The contribution 
of art as a special subject lies rather in giving the 
pupil the standards of art that apply to the me- 
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dium in which he is working and to the articles 
that he is producing. 

There are phases of production, however, in 
which, according to the present organization of 
the curriculum, techniques are developed by the 
teacher of the fine arts. Painting and sculpture 
are clear examples. To become a painter or a sculp- 
tor of standing one must laboriously acquire skill 
in manipulating the tools and materials of one’s 
art, and instruction in this technique is regarded 
as the work of the art teacher. To the public- 
school teacher of art there is often given the addi- 
tional task of developing technique in certain 
crafts that border upon the industrial arts. 
Among these are block printing, etching, batik, 
leather tooling and lettering. 


Drawing Has Unique Position in Art 


Drawing occupies a unique position in art edu- 
cation. As simple representation or diagram- 
ing, it is not necessarily classified among the fine 
arts at all, any more than handwriting, printing, 
photography or any other activity to which the 
principles of esthetics may or may not be applied. 
In this sense, drawing is a language to be taught 
for the same reason that we teach penmanship. 
The object or figure that is drawn is designed to 
be a visual stimulus to mental activity, just as a 
word is such a stimulus. It is a supplementary 
consideration that places drawing among the fine 
arts—the fact that drawings are, or may be made, 
objects of beauty or steps in the creation of ob- 
jects of beauty. Indeed in pure design the mean- 
ing element has so far been overshadowed by the 
esthetic value as almost to have disappeared. 

The clear differentiation of the functions of 
drawing—the production of language stimuli, on 
the one hand, and its employment in the construc- 
tion of certain beautiful objects, on the other— 
will do much to improve teaching. Both objec- 
tive and method will vary when the purposes the 
teaching is to serve are thoroughly understood. 
To the pupil who is gifted in art, the development 
of skill in drawing becomes a matter of somewhat 
different concern from that of the pupil who 
wishes merely an effective way of presenting 
ideas. 


Three Major Values of Art Education 


Instruction in the various techniques involved 
in the production of art products—drawing, paint- 
ing, chiseling, modeling and the like—has three 
major values. In the first place, as we have al- 
ready seen, opportunity to produce affords a 
favorable setting for the development of latent 
abilities and interests and for the discovery of 
talent. In the second place, when used properly 
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and in moderation, it contributes to an under- 
standing and appreciation of the products of 
others. It enlarges one’s experience and brings 
attention to certain factors that might be over- 
looked except for such experience. In the third 
place, such instruction leads to actual usable 
techniques, of value to those who are to practice 





them in vocation or avocation. It is this third 
value that needs to be emphasized in the educa- 
tion of the gifted. For these persons, skill in 
manipulating brush, pencil or chisel has a poten- 
tial economic value and certainly a value as a 
means for enlarging the field of enjoyment 
through creative work. 


Vocation and Avocation 


Not every young person who is gifted in art 
need choose his vocation in this field. The wise 
choice of a vocation requires much more than 
the measurement of aptitude and opportunity in 
a single field. Human nature and human society 
are exceedingly complex, and the possession of 
both talent and opportunity in art may be over- 
shadowed by a larger talent and a better oppor- 
tunity in another direction. We need not feel 
that the development of a special talent has been 
wasted if the individual turns aside from it for 
his main work. 

At the same time it must be emphasized that 
the highest individual and social welfare requires 
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the conservation of talent and the utilization of 
special abilities. We owe it to the pupil who shows 
marked aptitude for some socially useful work to 
consider the possibilities of turning this to ac- 
count in making a livelihood and contributing to 
the world’s store of goods. The accomplishment 
of this end requires a knowledge of human nature 
and a technique that so far we have developed 
only imperfectly, but this is no excuse for not 
working at the job. Without doubt it is the duty 
of the educator to help the pupil appraise his 
talents, to give opportunity for their development 
and to show him how and where they may be 
wisely applied. 


Vocations for Different Talents 


In the analysis of artistic talent it was shown 
that abilities vary widely both in their total effect 
and in their constituent factors. Over against 
this fact should be set the consideration that the 
socially useful activities in which artistic talent is 
an asset are also widely varied. At one extreme 
is the copyist, who indeed might conceivably have 
only a moderate appreciation of the beauty that 
he is able to express in imitation of the creative 
effort of another. At the other extreme is the 
creative artist, a painter it may be, like Sargent. 
When we compare the work of the two, the con- 
tribution of the copyist seems unimportant 
enough. However, when we compare the work of 
the copyist in some position in which perhaps he 
is serving as a skilled decorator, with the work 
that he might have been doing as an unskilled 
laborer but for the utilization of this talent or 
some other, the importance of developing and util- 
izing his aptitude appears in a different light. 


Training in Visual Art Is an Asset 


There are many occupations in which special 
talent and training in visual art are a distinct 
asset. In many of them the worker’s effort is 
directed toward the production of some object 
that is useful for other reasons than for its 
beauty. It might be said that from the stand- 
point of the fine arts the contribution of these 
craftsmen is one of decoration, but this seems 
to imply the adding of something that the object 
itself does not possess. It is better to say that 
the workers are so talented and trained that they 
éonstruct an object not only to serve its primary 
purpose but to be beautiful as well. 

In the manufacture of all objects that are to be 
part of a visual setting, there is occasion for an 
application of artistic principles. The applica- 
tion of these principles must be the work of the 
artistically talented and trained. For educational 
and vocational guidance it would be useful to 
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know the opportunities for persons equipped to 
give expert artistic service in the several indus- 
tries of a given community. 

The following heads under which the “Ameri- 
can Art Annual for 1926,” published by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, lists craftsmen suggest 
a great variety of occupations in which artistic 
talent may find expression (pp. 554-567): bas- 
ketry; batik and dyeing; bookbinding; ceramics 
(including china, porcelain and glass decoration) ; 
decoration (including painted furniture, fans, 
lamp shades, fabrics, trays, flowers, frescoes, 
mosaics, gesso, ships, linoleum prints, stenciling, 
marquetry) ; design; goldsmithing; graphic arts 
(including book plates, lithography, printing, type 
design, lettering, gilding, engraving, die cutting, 
illuminating) ; interior decoration; jewelry (in- 
cluding enameling and lapidary); lace; leather 
work; metal work; modeling; needle work (in- 
cluding embroidery and bead work) ; occupational 
therapy; photography; pottery; silversmithing; 
stagecraft; stained glass; textiles (including rugs, 
tapestry, weaving, wood block printing); toys; 
wood carving; woodwork (including cabinet 
work, furniture making, frame making, pyrog- 
raphy). 


Relatively Few Live by Art 


This list does not include the painter, the 
sculptor and others whose work may be said to 
be in pure art. Nor does the list include the il- 
lustrator, the cartoonist, the architect and the 
landscape gardener; yet in each of these occupa- 
tions talent and training in art are a decided 
asset. We may add to these the teaching of art, 
art criticism and the work of curators and as- 
sistants in museums, and still the list of vocations 
in which artistic talent may find expression is in- 
complete. 

According to census figures relatively few per- 
sons are gainfully employed as artists, sculptors 
and teachers of art. In the federal census of 1920 
only about two twenty-fifths of 1 per cent of the 
total population ten years of age and over 
who were gainfully employed were listed under 
this classification. The number so listed was only 
about 1.6 per cent of those engaged in profes- 
sional service of various kinds. 


Value as a Vocation 


It is obvious, then, that if the situation re- 
vealed by the last census is even a rough indica- 
tion of the demand for painters, sculptors, and 
teachers of art, we should expect to train only a 
very small proportion of our pupils for such voca- 
tions. Of course we may hope to raise the level 
of culture until a larger and larger proportion of 
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the population would find this a remunerative 
field of labor. But we could double the number 
and still the proportion would be exceedingly 
small. On this basis if we were to choose the 
most gifted for training as sculptors and artists, 
we would choose from persons having abilities at 
least three sigma’ above the average of the popu- 
lation. 
Success Results From Interest and Industry 


It is altogether improbable, of course, that crea- 
tive workers in pure art in the past came entirely 
from persons who in infancy had possibilities of 
developing beyond the point that others would 
have reached by equal training. Achievement in 
any complex activity of adult life is largely a re- 
sult of interest and application in that direction. 
To be sure, the person with the greatest talent 
to begin with has theoretically the greatest pos- 
sibilities of achievement. But so many factors 
determine the final output that the possibilities of 
outstanding creative work are doubtless open to 
individuals who in early life stand much lower 
in the scale than the figure above would seem to 
indicate. 

Probably no one knows just what degree of 
talent—on the assumption still unrealized that we 
were able to measure it exactly—is necessary to 
open the possibilities of a laudable career in paint- 
ing or sculpture. In the present stage of our 
knowledge, certainly it would be dangerous to dis- 
courage anyone who shows ability markedly 
above the average. 


Applied Art and the Gifted 


The evidence suggests that most of our pupils 
who long for vocations in the field of art must 
find them, if at all, in applied art. A few of the 
gifted whom circumstances favor may be expected 
to go directly into the field of pure art, but for 
most of our pupils it must remain a kind of avoca- 
tion or part-time occupation throughout life or 
until they have proved their ability in it. It 
would be desirable, of course, to have the organi- 
zation and the means to detect creative talent 
and to give the most promising young people a 
direct opportunity to create artistic products 
without having to work at some other job to keep 
the wolf from the door. It is particularly im- 
portant that all young people of great talent and 
interest in visual art be given the proper educa- 
tive opportunity, even though we are very sure 
the future of most of them will be in industrial 
art. We must not lose sight of the immeasurable 
social value of their possible contribution in this 
field. 


‘A statistical term used for measuring deviations from the average. 
Persons having ability higher than plus three sigma are rare, fewer 
than three in a thousand. 
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It is interesting, indeed, to observe that the 
common avenue for entering upon a career as a 
painter was once the shop of a tradesman, a mas- 
ter painter, whose business, according to Cox,’ 
was “to supply anything that was wanted in the 
way of painting, from the ornamentation of a 
chest or the painting of a sign to the production 
of an altarpiece or the frescoing of a palace wall.” 
“To such a master,” we are told, “a boy who 
showed any disposition toward art was bound 
out, at the age of twelve or thirteen, for a term 
of years. He was to give his services in any 
capacity in which they were available and a sum 
of money was paid the master, who, in return for 
this premium and service, engaged himself to 
teach the boy his trade.” 


Vocational Training Increasingly Popular 


Reference to the apprentice system, under 
which artists were once trained, directs atten- 
tion to the changed conditions under which chil- 
dren are educated to-day. The period of general 
education has been substantially lengthened and 
the schools, now operated largely by the public, 
have taken over a greater share of the prepara- 
tion for vocations. This new arrangement has both 
advantages and disadvantages, as one may readily 
see. The school offers possibilities of a wider 
culture, and theoretically at least has a somewhat 
more expert and unselfish interest in the pupil. 
At the same time, it is possible that the new ar- 
rangement may result in too long a postponement 
of vocational choice and a neglect of needed early 
training. 

The advantage of early training is recognized 
in current educational theory. Cox, whom we 
have already quoted, insists that the education 
of eye and hand can hardly begin too early, if 
technical mastery is to be attained. In the con- 
servation of talent, then, this throws the burden 
upon general education to give opportunity for 
the development of skills and interests that will 
later be utilized in vocation. The point at which 
specific vocational training should be begun varies 
somewhat with the ability of the individual and 
his probable school future. In general, most of 
the occupational training of the elementary school 
and the high school should be that which is prob- 
ably best characterized by the designation general 
and prevocational. 

There may well be, of course, specific vocational 
training for certain pupils who will go directly 
into business or industry. And there may well be 
a plan of part-time education in which the school 
supplements the training which the young worker 
gets on the job. But much of the actual skill in 





1 Cox, Kenyon. Painters and Sculptors (1907), p. 4. 
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work, in our present organization, may best be 
developed in a kind of modified apprenticeship or 
in vocational courses that supplement the work 
of the ordinary eleven or twelve grades of the 
public schools. These courses, to be sure, may be 
organized and directed by the local board of edu- 
cation in connection with the high school, or they 
may be given in higher institutions of learning. 
Withal, however, it must not be forgotten that 
the provision of training for vocations in pure 
and applied art is distinctly a function of public 
education. 

In art, as in other subjects, specific plans for 
adjustment to individual differences may take 
various forms. Even in a class in which there is 
a wide range of abilities, it is possible to differ- 
entiate the assignments and give special assist- 
ance to pupils of marked talent. Again, by pro- 
viding suitable electives the gifted can frequently 
be separated and given work different both in con- 
tent and in method from that of the ordinary 
classes. These electives may be offered during 
the regular school hours or scheduled for hours 
during the time when the school is not regularly 
in session. 


Individualized Instruction 


On the side of technique it is possible to arrive 
at an extreme individualization of instruction. 


The individualization of the widely discussed Dal- 
ton and Winnetka plans may, of course, be ap- 


plied to instruction in art. In such a plan it is 
necessary to organize the instruction thoroughly 
and administer the work so that each child can 
work forward at his own rate of progress. A 
recent writer in the School Arts Magazine de- 
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scribes an experiment in the application of the 
Dalton plan to art education and records that he 
found the plan successful.’ 

Discussions of the conservation of talent are se- 
riously incomplete if they end with mere abilities. 
We need to inquire not only what the pupil can do 
but also what he will do. This, it must be ad- 
mitted, is a neglected as well as a difficult field of 
education. It is relatively easier to develop abil- 
ities than it is to develop dispositions that con- 
form to our ideals. 

This means that the talented pupil should be 
taught self-discipline, which will make him an 
acceptable and helpful member of society. We 
have accepted all too readily the popular idea that 
artists must be temperamental if not even care- 
less or erratic. To be sure, we may tolerate cer- 
tain unfavorable traits for the sake of outstand- 
ing contributions, but we ought to have both the 
contributions and sensible, unselfish conduct as 
well. If proper methods of training are used, 
the necessary restraint will actually lead to 
greater accomplishment than may be expected 
from one who devotes himself to selfish in- 
dulgence. 

The problem of moral education, in the sense 
not only of self-control but of the direction of 
conduct toward the highest human welfare, is 
probably the greatest problem of society to-day. 
A part of this unsolved problem is the training 
of the talented to devote their abilities to enter- 
prises and projects that advance the general good. 
The “art for art’s sake” ideal can easily be over- 
done. In the long run we must have that which 
best serves the welfare of the whole community. 


Italo L Vol. 27: 235-237, Dec., 1927. 


De Francesco, 
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The School Executive Looks at the 
Teachers’ Federation 


Superintendents express views on whether or not the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers should be supported, and the general conclusion 
of the symposium is that little need exists for such an organization 


HAT enough organizations exist now to look 

after the professional interests of the teacher 

without any affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor through its American Feder- 
ation of Teachers branch is the opinion of school 
executives who have contributed, in this discussion, 
to a symposium on the subject of support for the 
new federation, based on the article, “Should the 
American Federation of Teachers Be Supported ?” 
by Florence Curtis Hanson, secretary-treasurer, 
American Federation of Teachers, which ap- 
peared in the December, 1928, issue of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS. Neither should public-school 
teachers be allied with any class, their allegiance 
being to the public, these executives further agree. 

“To attempt to get rid of unsatisfactory condi- 
tions at the cost of entangling the teaching pro- 
fession in an organization clearly tainted with 
labor union professionalism may be good business 
for some teachers but it is pretty sure uitimately 
to be bad business for the cause of public educa- 
tion,” is the way Hector L. Belisle, superintend- 
ent of schools, Fall River, Mass., expresses his 
view of the subject. 

“Mrs. Hanson’s discussion of the excellencies of 
the American Federation of Labor and her at- 
tempt to put the federation of teachers in the 
same class muddles the matter from one view- 
point and clarifies it from another,” Mr. Belisle 
writes. 


How Professional and Economic Groups Differ 


“The American Federation of Labor is an 
organization whose aims are purely economic- 
social. It was instituted primarily for the per- 
sonal economic welfare of its own members. It 
protects and defends wage earners from em- 
ployers of labor whose sole purpose in business is 
the making of money. Organized labor is abso- 
lutely necessary for offense and defense against 
such employers as seek to impose unfairly upon 
their employees for their own profit. 

“Professional organizations like medical, dental 
and bar. associations have professional-social 
aims. Their purpose is the professional improve- 


ment of their members to enable them to render 
better service to the public. 

“It is nationwide knowledge that the essential 
movements of the various groups in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor relate to wages and 
hours and other labor matters that are of real 
importance only to those directly concerned, em- 
ployers and employees. The professional asso- 
ciations on the other hand rarely, if ever, discuss 
either hours of labor or payment for services ren- 
dered. Their interest, almost exclusively, lies in 
the improvement of service. 

“Teachers naturally belong with the groups in- 
terested in professional-social advancement. No 
organization of teachers should stand before the 
American people tainted with the suspicion of 
economic-social aims. Yet that is exactly where 
the American Federation of Teachers now stands. 


Many Educational Organizations Exist 


“When Mrs. Hanson boasts of the ‘altruistic’ 
(her own word) program of her organization and 
then sets forth as its first article, not the creation 
of a finer professional attitude, not the development 
of a more sincere spirit of service but the labor 
union ideal, hardly entitled to the first place 
among the aims of a group of professional men 
and women, of securing a $2,000 minimum 
salary for teachers, she guilelessly and uncon- 
sciously reveals the real purpose for the existence 
of the federation and for its affiliation with the 
labor body. 

“The cat is out of the bag. Fine phrases cannot 
conceal the fact that under cover of a professional 
organization the American Federation of Teachers 
is intended to operate as a labor union. In Massa- 
chusetts this was well understood from the first 
and that federation counts for nothing there. 

“*Teachers must organize in order to gain their 
rights as members of a profession.’ Mrs. Han- 
son seems to assume that the only possible, the 
only good, the only worth while teachers’ organ- 
ization is the federation. She ignores the exist- 
ence of the many national, sectional, state, county 
and local organizations through whose operation 
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the people are being led to a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the teaching profession. 

“In Massachusetts, where a real federation of 
local teachers’ organizations has existed for years 
there are elective school committees, tenure of 
office, retirement with pension, all articles in a 
state program, besides some of the other articles 
mentioned by Mrs. Hanson, in operation in va- 
rious communities. All this without any aid from 
Mrs. Hanson’s organization. A public opinion 
appreciative of the fine professionalism of its 
teaching body made this legislation possible. 

“The appeal to public opinion is the real remedy 
for abuses and petty tyrannies. What a few 
states are doing, all states can be brought to do.” 

According to Thomas B. Portwood, superin- 
tendent, city schools, Atchison, Kan., Mrs. Han- 
son in her article takes the position that since 
the American Federation of Labor has in its pro- 
gram certain sound and progressive principles 
regarding public schools in America, that all 
teachers should immediately ally themselves with 
this organization in order that both teachers and 
pupils may the sooner profit. 

Mr. Portwood continues: 

“It is not my purpose to dispute here any of 
the claims of the American Federation of Labor. 
I will admit now that, so far as I know, this or- 
ganization has done and is doing much for the 
American school. However, I am not willing to 
admit that the American Federation of Labor is the 
only organization that has a wholesome educa- 
tional policy or that the mere fact that it has such 
a policy is any argument at all for the teachers of 
America to form themslves into a similar and al- 
lied body. 


The March of Professional Progress 


“Most teachers in America are struggling 
toward the goal of true professionalism. All 
teachers worthy of the name are deeply concerned 
in doing everything possible to hasten the day 
when the business of teaching will have a profes- 
sional status equal to that of any of the other 
great professions. Many factors are involved in 
this march of professional progress. It involves 
the training and general fitness of the individual, 
the raising of standards for teacher certification 
and the improvement of conditions affecting 
teacher tenure. It also implies a development of 
professional zeal within the individual that kin- 
dles the fire of enthusiasm for the task in hand 
and brings an abiding faith in teaching as a pro- 
fession. It also implies an organization of 
teachers on a professional basis. The National 
Educational Association is sufficient for this 


purpose. 
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“What we surely do not need is the alliance of 
teachers with an organization that is not primar- 
ily an educational body. There should be coop- 
eration and mutual understanding but not positive 
alliance. This nation is supporting schools as they 
have never been supported before. This support 
comes from the people generally. No particular 
organization has any right to claim credit for its 
creation. It is rooted in the fundamental Ameri- 
can principle of equal opportunity for all. It has 
been demanded by all classes. 


Freedom—the Keynote of the Classroom 


“At the beginning of Mrs. Hanson’s article are 
enumerated so called ‘Blue Laws for Teachers.’ 
One would gain the impression from this part of 
the article that teachers are a group of sad, de- 
jected, abused beings living in dire dread of the 
other human beings whom they serve and in con- 
stant fear of the authorities by whom they are 
employed. It would seem that a few unusual in- 
cidents have been collected and from these a sorry 
picture of the teacher’s lot presented. Accord- 
ing to the writer, so deplorable has this persecu- 
tion become that teachers are being driven from 
the profession and others deterred from enter- 
ing it. 

“This situation seems to be considerably exag- 
gerated. The teachers in this nation of ours are 
held in higher esteem than ever before in his- 
tory. Thinking people recognize true worth and 
reward it. Teachers rank high when service is 
considered and when was service ever considered 
so much as now? The keynote in our classrooms 
is ‘freedom of expression for teacher and pupils,’ 
and this freedom extends beyond the classroom. A 
high standard for teachers—yes—but all the free- 
dom and independence that any teacher is capable 
of assuming. 

“This freedom extends into the very govern- 
ment and administration of educational systems. 
Teachers have a voice in practically all school 
systems, large or small. They have this voice not 
because they have unionized and made demands 
but rather because those in charge have recog- 
nized the worth of teacher participation and have 
invited it. 

“The successful administration of any enter- 
prise depends upon a ‘straight line of authority.’ 
This line of authority must reach from the lowest 
subordinate directly through to the final author- 
ity. A school system is no exception to this rule. 
The straight line so called does not prohibit a 
free voice by all concerned in the administration 
of the enterprise. 

“A board of education, working under the laws 
of a state, must have complete control of the 
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schoo] system that is placed under its charge. Any 
organization that attempts to nullify or scatter 
this authority is working toward chaos in Ameri- 
can public education. 

“Let us have more loyalty to the great teach- 
ers’ organization we now have—the National Edu- 
cation Association. We do not need or desire af- 
filiation with any other body.” 

In view of the recent conflict between the board 
of education of Seattle, Wash., and the Seattle 
branch of the American Federation of Teachers, 
the following contribution to the symposium, by 
Thomas R. Cole, superintendent, Seattle Public 
Schools, is particularly timely. 

“TI appreciate the invitation extended to me by 
the editor of The NATION’S SCHOOLS to state my 
position regarding the American Federation of 
Teachers,” Mr. Cole writes. “I shall not discuss 
the charges that have been made relative to the 
Seattle school system by those who claim to speak 
for the organization in question, as these are of 
secondary importance to the main issue at hand. 
The record of the Seattle schools for the last quar- 
ter of a century speaks for itself. 

“The real question then is this: Is the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, as an organization, 
in harmony with the underlying principles of pub- 
lic education in the United States? 

“It has been said that America’s greatest con- 
tribution to civilization is her public-school sys- 
tem. Let us assume for argument that this be 
true. The greatness of our public schools springs 
from the fact of their wide open door of equal 
opportunity for every child. The continuance of 
a fair chance for every child depends upon the 
universal support of the schools by all classes of 
the American people. This can only be secured 
in the future, as it has been in the past, through 
absolute freedom of the schools from interference 
or control by those who are affiliated with any 
group promoting special interests. 


What About the Superannuated Teacher? 


“The American Federation of Teachers, how- 
ever plausible its claims may be, by reason of its 
affiliation with a special class group, is not only 
out of harmony, but stands in direct opposition to 
the fundamental principles of the American pub- 
lic-school system.” 

The masterly manner in which Florence Curtis 
Hanson has presented the American Federation 
of Teachers’ side of a much disputed question is 
complimented by D. E. Wiedman, superintend- 
ent, Bellingham Schools, Bellingham, Wash., who 
points out that “she has been clear and concise, 
logical and almost convincing, in her arguments 
in favor of a federation.” 
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“From an executive’s standpoint a federation is 
not desirable,’’ Mr. Wiedman believes. “Those who 
have been in executive work for any period of time 
realize that there are times and conditions that 
make the transfer of teachers and even the elim- 
ination of teachers from the corps almost a neces- 
sity. Under a federation this would be impos- 
sible. There are times when superannuated 
teachers, although in their own minds still able 
to perform their classroom duties, become a drag 
upon the educational system and should be re- 
tired from active service. Under the narrowing 
restrictions of a federation this also would be- 
come impossible without the virtual consent of 
the teacher involved or of the federation of which 
she happened to be a member. In other words, a 
federation of teachers handicaps school adminis- 
tration and curtails executive prerogatives. 


Talking Frankly With the Teachers 


“I realize that this is one of the strongest ar- 
guments being expounded in favor of the federa- 
tion as against the superintendent who through 
personal pique, undue social pressure or for va- 
rious trivial reasons may cause a. instructor to 
be removed. My long term of contact with school 
executives has convinced me that, as a whole, ir- 
respective of how much they may be accused to 
the contrary, they are just and charitable even 
to a fault in the consideration of the retention 
of teachers in their corps. 

“To-day, no teacher need fear loss of ten- 
ure if she does her work. It will also be found 
that every superintendent will concur in the de- 
sires of his corps for increased remuneration and 
better teaching conditions commensurate with the 
financial ability of his district and comparable to 
those of other districts of his state. When his 
knowledge of conditions makes him sure that re- 
quests of his corps cannot be met, the superin- 
tendent will frankly tell his co-workers and they, 
having confidence in him as an executive, will con- 
tinue to work for the best interests of the district 
in which they are employed. 

“If these conditions be true, as I feel they are, 
the teachers of America have no need for an 
organization other than their own state associa- 
tion, which works for the betterment of school 
conditions within its own state, and the National 
Education Association, which is diligently work- 
ing for the advancement of education.” 

That the article by Mrs. Hanson ignores the 
fundamental principle that public schools exist 
solely and wholly in the hope that a better citizen- 
ship must result from the education of all the chil- 
dren of all the people, is the opinion of L. C. Ward, 
superintendent, public schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Mr. Ward continues: “Public schools are not 
maintained by the people in order to make jobs 
for superintendents, principals or teachers, or 
to protect such persons in their jobs. Public 
schools, maintained by the people, are and should 
be controlled by the people through the medium 
of boards or commissioners. Such officers must 
be free to act according to their best judgment 
without undue pressure from an uninformed pub- 
lic on the one hand or from an interested group 
of professional persons on the other. They wel- 
come advice and constructive criticism from any 
source but they do and should rightfully resent 
the machinations of politicians, either of those 
within or those without the schools. 


The Relation of Educators to the Public 


“Teachers, principals and superintendents are 
public servants, paid by the public, answerable to 
the public. No third party has any right what- 
soever to come between the people, as represented 
by school boards, and the teaching body. It is 
unthinkable that the principles developed by or- 
ganized labor in its struggles with organized pri- 
vate capital should have any valid application in 
the relations of public servants with the whole 
people. To make any such application is to indict 
the whole people on the score of injustice, rapac- 
ity, selfish greed and carelessness with respect to 
human rights. No such indictment can be fairly 
sustained. The people have been more than gen- 
erous in their treatment of the schools. With 
hundreds of thousands of teachers employed by 
thousands of school districts, the cases of injus- 
tice and unfair treatment are so few as to be 
negligible. And, as in all other matters of public 
import, the people have their own powers of cor- 
rection and these they are not slow to exercise. 


To Whom Are Public Servants Answerable? 


“The public school in America has wholly es- 


caped from the tyranny of one-man control, 
whether he be soldier, king or high priest. Shall a 
more dreadful tyranny, the tyranny of an inter- 
ested mob, now dictate the policies and control the 
actions of the people through dangerous pressure 
upon their chosen representatives? Can a repub- 
lic be safe when its public servants are answer- 
able, not to the people, not to the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the people, but to their own court of 
review ? 

“Nobody will question the right, nay even the 
desirability, of teachers’ organizing for profes- 
sional purposes, for social contacts, for the im- 
provement of themselves in service. Everybody, 
except a small minority of teachers, does question 
their right as public servants to set themselves up 
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as judge and jury in a cause of pecuniary interest 
to themselves. Everybody except this small 
minority does question, upon grounds of public 
policy, the right of any group of public servants, 
whether they be teachers, firemen, policemen or 
soldiers to owe any obedience to any authority 
except the authority of the whole people, as ex- 
pressed in the legal machinery set up to conduct 
the several departments of government.” 

A. 8. Jessup, superintendent, Cheyenne Public 
Schools, Cheyenne, Wyo., sets forth his reasons 
for not desiring a local union of the American 
Federation of Teachers in his community: 

“First. In my opinion the National Education 
Association, the various state teachers’ associa- 
tions and the local city and county associations 
which are units of the National Educational As- 
sociation furnish all the organizations to which 
our teachers can well belong. 


Judging the Programs of All Classes 


“Second. There may have been some need for 
such an organization as the American Federation 
of Teachers twelve years ago at a time when the 
National Education Association included only a 
small membership. That need does not exist at 
the present time when 20 per cent of the teachers 
of the nation belong to the National Education 
Association. If I am informed correctly, this is 
a larger percentage of the teaching profession 
than the percentage of labor belonging to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

“Third. Public-school teachers serve all the 
public and should not be allied with any class. 
They should be free to judge the program of every 
class and take the best from each. 

“Fourth. Strife and contention seem to follow 
in the wake of many organizations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. The cause of edu- 
cation does not prosper in such an atmosphere. I 
prefer to secure the aims of the educational pro- 
gram more slowly and keep the good will of every 
portion of the community. In fact, I think the 
cause we have at heart is best served in the long 
run this way. 

“Fifth. It is not likely that teachers will want 
to belong to two national organizations. The Na- 
tional Education Association has become so strong 
and has accomplished such a splendid program for 
the uplift of the profession and for the progress of 
education that it should have the support of all 
forward looking teachers. I make this statement 
with due consideration for the good work of the 
American Federation of Teachers in some local- 
ities. Teachers should present a unified front and 
they can best do that in our own organization, 
which is unallied with any class.” 
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This New Catholic High School Is 
a Credit to Chicago | 


Compactness of plan and necessary economy of space serve administra- 
tive efficiency and modern teaching methods to an unusual degree with- 
out sacrifice of dignity and charm and without jeopardizing discipline 


By HENRY J. SCHLACKS, ARcHITECT, CHICAGO, AND SUSA P. MOORE, CHICAGO 


Chicago, dedicated May 1, 1927, and put 

to full use during the current school year, 
represents a highly interesting achievement archi- 
tecturally, because of the unusual problems it 
offered in planning and design; administratively, 
because of the extensive preliminary studies it in- 
volved of many representative institutions of the 
kind, and educationally, because the teaching Sis- 
terhood, the Sisters of the Holy Family of Naza- 


| [chi Family Central High School for Girls, 


reth, has achieved modernity of teaching method 
without in the least jeopardizing the fundamental 
disciplines. 

There is good psychology here. Educational 
advice is offered so definitely on the basis of in- 
timate knowledge of the student’s home and work- 
ing environment that subsequent vocational and 
other readjustments are kept close to an irre- 
ducible minimum. The educational objective here 
is that the girl graduate is fitted for life, not life 





Holy Family High School for Girls, Chicago. 
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as a speculative adventure but harmonious life in 
the niche from which the student was taken and 
to which she expects to return. Aspiration is 
fostered, not restless discontent. 

A four-year course is given and a high percent- 
age of students sign for the full four years. The 
liberal arts training includes special facilities for 
advanced work in music and Latin. French and 
the Polish language are the modern tongues 
taught. A course in home economics is a require- 


ment of all students except those in the school of 


commerce. Science courses in biology, chemistry 
and physics are offered. All students pay a ma- 
triculation fee of three dollars, and a tuition fee 
of six dollars per month covers general and com- 
mercial courses. Fees for voice, piano and paint- 
ing are scaled according to the work done. 
Provision is made for a limited number of resi- 
dent students. The Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth have labored in Chicago, chiefly among 
Polish people, since 1885. To-day the congrega- 
tion owns and operates twenty-five parochial 
schools and two hospitals. The high school just 
completed suitably culminates their educational 
plans. 

Secondary education is no stereotyped affair in 
this institution and the working relationships of 
the several departments offered a special problem. 
Sixty rooms were needed. Parlors, library, 
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science rooms, music rooms, gymnasium, audi- 
torium and chapel were necessary, as well as the 
usual sanitary arrangements, lockers, cafeteria 
and other service rooms. The available building 
site adjacent to other academy buildings in the 
crowded downtown district served was only 187 
by 125 feet. A four-story building was the solu- 
tion. Construction is of pressed brick, with cut 
stone trimmings. The building is spacious and 
the necessary compactness has involved no sacri- 
fice of dignity and charm. And it is efficient. 

The rooms are as follows: 

13 Classrooms 

Chemical Laboratory 
Apparatus Room 
Dark Room 
Lecture Hall 
Physical Laboratory 
Apparatus Room (Physics) 
Dark Room (Physics) 
Lecture Hall 
Biological Laboratory 
Apparatus Room (Lab.) 
Domestic Science Room 
Practice Dining Room 
Serving Room 
Typewriting Room 
Bookkeeping Room 
Vocal Music Room 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 


Ren 


es 


A i Re es 


Corner of room devoted to domestic science class work. 
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Typical classroom arrangement showing grouped windows and specially designed cabinet for nature study supplies. 


Music Rooms 

Large Dormitory 

Smaller Dormitories 

Sitting Room 

Infirmary 

Kitchen 

Refrigerating Plant 

Dining Rooms and Serving Rooms 

Storerooms 

Play Hall 

Locker Rooms 

Natatorium 

Chapel 

Offices 

Library 

Library Workroom 

Reading Room 

School Supply Room 

Elevator 

Parlor 

Alumnz Room 
1 Chaplain’s Three-Room Suite 

Special 

In each story are a full and complete fire 
alarm system, an automatic program clock 
system, a telephone and call bell system, 
a janitor’s closet and dressing rooms. 
Theater with balcony, 600 seating capacity, 
with moving picture room fully equipped. 
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Natatorium is 20 by 60 feet, with public 
space, locker and shower rooms, all in im- 
pervious tile. 

Boiler and Coal Rooms 

2 Storerooms 

1 Janitor’s Apartment 

2 Ventilation Fan Rooms 

Filter and Sterilizing Room 

Capacity: 450 students in classrooms; 250 
students in laboratories; 75 students in ex- 
tension classes: a total of 785 students. 

Much ground would need to be covered even to 
state the extent of this problem. The first con- 
sideration was based upon internal working rela- 
tionships of the various departments, and the 
allotment of supplementary service space for the 
sixty rooms. The lot was small and the activities 
were so definite that not much play of architec- 
tural fancy was permissible. The building ac- 


cordingly had to consist of four stories and 
basement. The several departments then fell into 


two categories: (1) the recreation group, which 
includes the dormitories, auditorium, gymnasium, 
natatorium and chapel, and (2) the instruction 
group, which covers the classrooms, the library 
and all other training and laboratory facilities. 
The instruction and recreation groups are 
handled throughout as separate and independent 
units. The vertical section of the building mid- 
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way between the two entrances, shown in the ex- 
terior view, reveals two theoretically separate 
buildings, suitably linked together by means of 
connecting corridors on each floor. Each section 
carries its own complete and independent acces- 
sories in the way of entrance lobbies, exits, lava- 
tories and ventilation arrangements. 

Further administrative advantage is seen in 
the fact that departments devoted to the more 
profound studies are relegated to the upper 
stories. Thus it transpires that all. the more in- 
tense work in chemical, physical and biological 
laboratories, and the domestic science depart- 
ments, along with their associated lecture halls 
and apparatus rooms, are high up, away from the 
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recurrent movements of the lower forms. In the 
recreation unit, the music rooms, suitably sound- 
proofed and otherwise isolated, are on the top- 
most floor. 

The basement houses the several adjunct serv- 
ices not in use during school hours, which under 
all circumstances should be detached from any 
classroom. Here we find the cafeteria, the kitchen, 
with its accessory services and the storerooms. 
Playrooms, the laundry, the refrigerating plant 
and the ventilating apparatus are housed here. It 
is especially noteworthy that no crowding is evi- 
dent anywhere and that there is complete absence 
of dark or unventilated corners even in the 
basement. 


Simplicity Achieved by Vertical Planning 


Vertical arrangement is made of all the large 
single units of the recreation section. Natatorium, 
auditorium, chapel and dormitories have the 
structural advantage of being similar in dimen- 
sions. Hence supporting columns for one unit 
do duty for all. The natatorium is in the base- 
ment. The auditorium, directly above, occupies 
the same area. The chapel on the third floor is 
of the same width and length, and the dormitory 
on the top floor conforms in the same general 
manner. In addition to the structural simplicity 
achieved by this vertical arrangement, economy 
and space saving are effected in a common use of 
stairs, both front and back, all capable of inde- 
pendent use. This independent use of the recrea- 
tion section is seen in the neighborhood use that 
is made of these rooms without in the least dis- 
turbing school routine. 

It is a distinctive feature of the Catholic high 
school that provision is always made for the suit- 
able reception of parents and other visitors close 
to the main entrance. Here the sunny southern 
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exposure lends charm to the reception room, and 
the alumnz room with club comforts is another 
invitation to make the school a neighborhood 
center. Comfort and beauty are noticeable in the 
seating arrangements everywhere. 

Other features of lesser importance have been 
carefully designed. There is an interchange tele- 
phone system, efficient but unobtrusive, for all in- 
struments are recessed in suitable niches in rooms 
and corridors. The automatic clock system ad- 
visedly carries few clocks. Each story has its 
clock in the corridor, and there are clocks in the 
laboratories and in certain service rvoms and 
offices. The auditorium has a moving picture 
booth in the gallery, for teaching or recreational 
purposes. There is a fully equipped stage. 

Much study was given to the distribution of 
instruction group rooms with respect to size. The 
alumnz room, the library and the biology room 
occupy equal space and are vertically arranged 
one above the other. The alumnz room is on the 
first floor, close to the entrance. The library, 
above it, is quiet, yet accessible to classrooms on 
the first and second stories and to the science 
rooms on the floor above. 

The heating and ventilating systems are com- 
bined. The simple method is used of propelling 
tempered air through a trunk line conduit, which 
extends the full width of the ceiling of the base- 
ment corridor and the full length of the corridor, 
with vertical conduits to the rooms in the upper 
stories. This system is supplemented by direct 
radiation in each room underneath the windows. 
Five separate fan systems provide suitable unit 
control of air movement. Schoolrooms and the 
auditorium have independent systems. Toilet, 
kitchen, and fume hood exhausts are separate. All 
are under thermostatic control. 

All rooms are lighted from above by windows 
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brought close to the ceiling. The windows are 
placed 4 feet 6 inches above the floor, and the 
space under the windows is available for lockers, 
9 inches deep. Two compartments to a locker 
give ample locker space for all pupils. The 
lockers have through and through ventilation un- 
der a system of control that obviates any possi- 
bility of air backing up into the room. The locker 
plan is a space saving device and also keeps lock- 
ers at all times under the eye of teachers and 
pupils. 

A pleasing feature of this building is the ex- 
treme width of the corridors. The trunk line 
corridor is 12 feet wide, the others, 8 feet wide. 
Mass movement can therefore be carried out in 
all directions without crowding or confusion. 

The corridor walls are faced with pressed brick 
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wainscoting to the full height of the doors. The 
thickening of the wall space between corridors 
and rooms, made necessary to accommodate the 
risers of the heating and ventilating systems, 
serves a double purpose in providing recessed ves- 
tibules for entrance doors to rooms. All doors 
swing out but do not project into the corridors 
The wall recesses are used to great advantage in 
cooking and chemistry rooms. All ovens are re- 


cessed. Bake ovens, show cabinets, supply chests 
and individual lockers thus are flush with the 


walls. They present no surfaces for dust accumu- 
lations and no irregular infringement of space to 
spoil the symmetry of the room. Protecting hoods 
do not project. 

The domestic science room is in use at all times. 
The chemical laboratory is directly opposite the 
domestic science department. Chemical problems 
are set by the day’s work. We have here the un- 
usual spectacle in a secondary school of pupils 
working overtime on original problems they set 
themselves. Even chemical science is not formid- 
able to secondary pupils if they have enthusi- 
astic leadership. The princpial of the school 
herself a chemist. “The pupils are initiated by 
insensible degrees into the more intricate mat- 
ters,” she says. ‘‘We set no detached, theoretical 
problems here. We try to answer by experiment 
the questions pupils are interested in. We see 
to their proper technique, and arrange so that 
they will not overreach themselves. Our chem- 
ical laboratory is as popular a place for inde- 
pendent work as is the library or the music 
room.”’ 

Full accessibility of plumbing, pipes and wiring 
is achieved here by means of plumbing pipe 
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Model 


rangements 


seating ar- 
prevail 
throughout the 
building. Here is a 
typical classroom. 
The windows are 
easily cleaned, being 
equipped with 
swinging central 
which swing 
inside. 


panels, 





shafts. All such equipment is concentrated in two 
stacks. A vertical arrangement of lavatories per- 
mits a single vertical shaft to accommodate all 
pipes, and main feeder wires can readily be lo- 
cated and easily maintained. These shafts can be 
entered from each floor level by means of con- 
veniently placed doors. Horizontal runs under 
the basement have received similar treatment. 

The boiler room is on a lower level than the 
basement proper. It is connected to the pipe 
shaft by means of tunnels beneath the basement 
floor. Accessibility to the blast heating arrange- 
ment and to other facilities of the natatorium is 
direct and unobstructed. The swimming pool 
space has been excavated to the side wall lines so 
that feed and drain pipes are in full view and 
ample space is provided for pumps, filters and 
heaters. Chlorin sterilization apparatus provides 
the essential sanitary safeguard against contam- 
ination of swimming pool waters. The central 
refrigeration plant of two tons’ capacity is a car- 
bon dioxid machine with multiple delivery points. 
Iced drinking water is in circulation. 


Housekeeping Made Easy 


In describing this educational plant it would 
be a serious oversight not to mention the perfec- 
tion of its housekeeping. No dark passages in- 
vite neglect. All steps and corridors are of ter- 
razzo. All lockers are inset. All storage shelves 
and cabinets are dustproof enclosures. All dust 
is removable and all dust is removed. The build- 
ing is utilized to the utmost, nevertheless it is in 
order at all times. When this was remarked upon, 
the principal said, “Certainly we keep it clean,” 
and made no special merit of the simple fact of 
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cleanliness. We wonder if any school in a down- 
town atmosphere of an industrial city shows the 
cleanliness of this institution. The comparative 
dust counts so generally relied upon by air hy- 
gienists as tests of filter efficiencies serve also for 
purposes of comparison between the merits of 
prevailing cleaning methods. The windows in 
this school are easily cleaned as they are equipped 
with swinging central panels, which swing inside. 
They also favor ventilation, for an automatic de- 
vice permits these central panes to stand in a 
fixed position at any angle. 

There has been no false economy here. Seat- 
ing arrangements, laboratory fittings, library 
facilities and workrooms, all are built for per- 
manence and low maintenance. Removable parts 
everywhere permit perfect cleansing of appara- 
tus. Case bronze sockets are durable and are 
carefully adjusted. Individual equipment is pro- 
vided even where certain apparatus for common 
use might have saved money but not time. Stor- 
age space is ample. Storage drawers are extra 
deep. Thought has been given to minor features 
everywhere. The teachers of chemistry, domes- 
tic science and biology, who are writers and orig- 
inal workers in their special fields, have special 
laboratories for their independent work. Curric- 





This picture shows the ease with which open window 
ventilation can be secured by means of the adjustable 
center panes. 
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ula in scientific subjects and other branches 
follow the U. S. Bureau of Education outlines. 

No school movement in recent years has been 
more spectacular than the growth of Catholic 
secondary schools in the archdiocese of Chicago 
during the past ten years. There were 196,819 
students in Catholic schools of that see in 1926. 
Of these, 13,114 were in high schools and colleges 
for boys and 36,931 in institutions for girls. Fif- 
teen high schools for boys and twenty-one for 
girls are maintained within the city limits of 
Chicago. 

The Holy Family High School for Girls in its 
million dollar plant is only one of many such re- 
cent projects of these well designed, permanently 
built plants, that help to make Chicago prom- 
inent on account of improved secondary schools. 
Chicago leads in its number of Catholic schools, 
with 428 buildings. These schools are fully ac- 
credited institutions. Work and play are suitably 
balanced, and ethics is made as definitely an edu- 
cational objective as are credits in mathematics. 
It is a serious business, this task of securing 
moral, mental and physical balance in the field of 
education. That the full seriousness of the under- 
taking is appreciated in Holy Family High School 
one can well believe from the type of school en- 
vironment that is being standardized there. 





Why the City Should Aid the 
Country School 


“Schools, hospitals and roads are the three 
great needs of the rural community, and the 
greatest of these is schools,” writes Prof. T. N. 
Carver, Harvard University, in the World’s 
Work. “The greatest single thing that could be 
done toward making country life as attractive as 
city life would be to place within reach of every 
country child as good a school as is provided for 
the city child.” 

Professor Carver continues: “If the rural 
schools are not improved the cities will suffer 
quite as much as the country. The communities 
that are to receive the benefit of the training 
should pay for it. Therefore, all cities should be 
called upon to pay a part of the cost of all country 
schools. This could easily be achieved by liberal 
federal support. A comprehensive and nation- 
wide program of school building and support, 
standardized, administered and partially sup- 
ported from Washington, would not only be the 
greatest thing that could be done for the farmers; 
it would also be the greatest single thing that 
could be done for the benefit of the nation as a 
whole.” 





What Is the Potential Value of 
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the Teaching Film? 


The experiment shows that better work was accom- 
plished by pupils taught by films than by those in the 


control class where no motion pictures were used 


HE recent extensive experimentation with 
teaching films, involving nearly 11,000 chil- 
dren and nearly 200 teachers was carried 

forward under the joint direction of Prof. Frank 

N. Freeman, University of Chicago, and myself, 

with the generous cooperation of a large number 

of school men and women all over the country. 

The experiment was financed by George Eastman. 

The purpose of this educational adventure was 
to learn what contributions twenty teaching films, 
used as a regular and integral part of classroom 
work, might make to the ordinary objectives of 
good classroom teaching. The possibility of 
unique contributions was recognized at the outset, 
but the main object was to determine the nature 
and extent of the influence of the films on the at- 
tainment of the usually accepted goals of class- 
room practice and to detect and measure any 
losses that might occur as a result of giving class- 
room time to the viewing of films. 


Improving the Quality of Learning 


It has long been recognized that motion pictures 
make definite and unique contributions to educa- 
tion, such as, for example, presenting precise 
ideas of dynamic relations, motion studies and, in 
general, a sense of the concrete existence of places 
and objects that otherwise remain for most chil- 
dren largely verbalisms or flat and lifeless stili 
pictures. No one has seriously questioned the 
value of such contributions but thus far no con- 
vincing evidence has been produced to show that 
Significant losses do not occur or that such addi- 
tions to the pupils’ school experience are worth 
the cost in time and money, considering the pres- 
ent state of the schools and their relations, or 
possible relations, to extramural motion picture 
exhibitions and other competing pedagogical de- 
vices. 

It seems reasonable to surmise that in addition 
to the contributions mentioned above, classroom 
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films may also increase the rate and improve the 
quality of learning; arouse stronger and more fer- 
tile interests; stimulate more extensive, more ap- 
propriate and more satisfying use of books and 
libraries ; increase the quantity, quality and mean- 
ingfulness of projects undertaken on the pupil’s 
own initiative; improve the English composition 
of children, and in general improve their thinking 
habits. The films may be supposed to accomplish 
these results by giving children wider opportuni- 
ties to start their thinking, with a greater wealth 
of concrete experience than can be gained by any 
other means now available to the schools. 


Maintaining an Open Mind 


But scientists and responsible school adminis- 
trators alike are skeptical of even the most plaus- 
ible surmises and are rightly maintaining an open 
mind on the value of motion pictures and on the 
expediency of adapting and using them in the 
classroom in a comprehensive way. Their atti- 
tude seems to be that, granting both the value and 
the certainty of some unique contributions, the 
general adoption of classroom films cannot be 
recommended to school boards until it has been 
shown that their use entails no loss in reaching 
the ordinary goals of education but rather pro- 
motes their attainment to a significant degree, 
and that films can be made an integral and ad- 
ministratively feasible part of the regular school 
program, enhancing the effectiveness of the cus- 
tomary pedagogical devices and procedures. 

We have viewed the films not as a substitute for 
present instrumentalities of the schools nor as a 
means to revolutionize the aims of education, but 
as an addition to the present pedagogical devices 
of the schools. It is for this reason that in this 
investigation we have been primarily concerned 
with the results of tests such as were ordinarily 
used in the classroom; with observations on the 
interest and self-activity of pupils in the class- 
room; with the number and character of the proj- 
ects undertaken and completed by the pupils: 
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with the amount of reading done by the pupils 
as manifested by their recitations in the class- 
room, their written projects and their use of the 
school library, and with the observations and re- 
ports of the teachers and school officers who were 
in daily and immediate contact with the classes 
that participated in the experiment. 

In studying the merits of a new pedagogical 
device it is essential to compare the progress of 
many classes that have had its benefit in a fairly 
large but well defined area of instruction for a 
considerable period of time, with the progress of 
similar classes that have devoted the same amount 
of time, under the same conditions, to the same 
area of instruction, without the aid of the device 
in question. The validity of such a comparison 
depends, among other things, upon the extent to 
which equality and normality of teaching and 
learning ability and conditions in the two groups 
of classes compared have been achieved; upon the 
extent to which differences can be measured and 
fair allowance made for them; upon the reliability 
and validity of the measurements and observa- 
tions used, and upon the extent to which chance 
factors have been eliminated or accounted for. 


11,000 Children in Experiment 


Nearly 11,000 children, in more than 300 
geography and general science classes, taught by 
nearly 200 teachers, in grades four to nine inclu- 
sive, distributed in twelve cities, participated in 
this experiment. Of the 11,000 children there 
were approximately 7,500 in the geography 
classes and 3,500 in general science classes. The 
geography and general science pupils were 
about equally divided between the experimental 
and control groups. The experimental classes are 
those that had the benefit of the films and the 
control classes are those that did not use the films. 
Throughout the remainder of this report the ex- 
perimental classes are referred to as X groups 
and the control classes as C groups. With three 
or four exceptions, the X and C classes were in 
different school buildings in each city, and there 
was practically no contact between X and C pu- 
pils or teachers during the experiment. 

The experiment began about the first week in 
February, 1928, and continued until about the 
middle of May, 1928. The twelve cities cooperat- 
ing in this enterprise were distributed widely over 
the United States: Newton, Mass., Rochester, 
N. Y., New York City, Winston Salem, N. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga., in the East; Detroit, Chicago, Lin- 
coln, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo., in the central 
states; Denver, Colo., in the mountain states and 
Oakland, Calif., and San Diego, Calif., on the 
Pacific Coast. 
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The areas of instruction included ten topics in 
general science and ten topics in geography. They 
were selected as being among the most commonly 
accepted topics in general science and geography. 
A list of the topics in each field in the order in 
which they were presented is given below: 

Geography 
New England Fisheries—Cod 
Wisconsin Dairies 
Wheat 
Wheat to Bread 
Cattle 
Corn 
Cotton 
Irrigation 
Bituminous Coal 
Iron Ore to Pig Iron 
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General Science 

Hot Air Heating 
Atmospheric Pressure 
Compressed Air 
Water Cycle 
Water Supply 
Purifying Water 
Limestone and Marble 
8. Sand and Clay 
9. Reforestation 
10. Planting and Care of Trees 

As indicated above, the validity of comparisons 
of the X and C classes depends upon the extent to 
which the courses of study involved are adequate- 
ly defined and delimited, and upon the extent to 
which pupils and teachers in the X and C 
groups stay within the areas of instruction agreed 
upon. Obviously it would not have done simply 
to list the ten general topics in general 
science and in geography. Two twelve-week 
courses might easily be organized around these 
topics without having any great community of 
details or of treatment. In order, therefore, to 
delimit areas of instruction concretely enough to 
form the basis of valid tests, and to ensure that 
all pupils in both groups would spend the twelve 
weeks allotted to the experiment on the same spe- 
cific body of study materials, detailed study 
guides were prepared on each of the topics in 
general science and in geography. A copy of these 
study guides was given to each child in the X and 
C groups. The study guides were all uniform in 
plan of organization and included from four to 
six subheads with second order and third order 
items under each subhead, together with notes 
giving in highly compact form interesting and ar- 
resting information about various phases of the 
general topic. The study guides averaged about 
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five to seven pages on each topic, so that in gen- 
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eral science the pupils had as a syllabus for this 
course a booklet of sixty pages, while the geogra- 
phy pupils had a syllabus of sixty-nine pages. 
Just before the experiment began, each of the 
twelve cities, excepting the two farthest west, 
were visited by one or the other of the directors, 
and conferences were held with the X teachers and 
with the C teachers, in separate groups, or with 
the supervisors and officers in charge of the ex- 
periment. The general plan of the experiment 
was explained in detail and particular stress was 
laid upon the necessity for both X and C teachers 
staying within the limits described by the study 
guides. They were also urged to keep to the time 
schedule with meticulous care. The C teachers 
were not only allowed but were urged to use all 
pedagogical devices that they desired to use, save 
only motion pictures. As we shall see later, the 


C teachers availed themselves extensively of this 
provision by using all manner of maps, charts, 
pictures, diagrams and lantern slides. 


Classroom Exercises Carried On Normally 


The teachers in both groups were urged to car- 
ry on the classroom exercises in a normal and 
natural way and insofar as possible to allow the 
children to maintain a normal attitude toward 
this part of their school experience. It seemed 
particularly desirable to avoid any sense of exces- 
sive rivalry between the X and C groups, and it 
was with this object in view that the teachers 
were asked to maintain a normal attitude in the 
classroom, treating the course of study prescribed 
for this experiment just as though it were pre- 
scribed by local school authorities. This injunc- 
tion largely failed of its purpose in several of the 
cities because a feeling of intense rivalry developed 
almost immediately among the C teachers and 
constituted a real handicap to the X groups. 

As an aid to the X teachers in adjusting class- 
room procedure to the exigencies of an unfamiliar 
classroom instrument, teachers’ guides were con- 
structed for the exclusive use of the X teachers. 
These guides included only the major subheads 
and notes on arresting bits of information from 
the study guides. In addition they included brief 
directions to the X teachers as to how and when 
to use the films. 

In addition to the teachers’ guides a brief mem- 
orandum, entitled “General Guide for Experimen- 
tal Teachers,” was sent to each X teacher, ex- 
plaining the purpose of the experiment in general 
terms and giving more or less explicit directions 
as to the use of the teachers’ guides and the films. 
These directions relative to the use of the films 
were the only aids given that were not also given 
to the C teachers. 
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It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
this experiment was not concerned with educa- 
tional films in general, but with a particular set of 
ten films in general science and a particular set 
of ten films in geography. The indications and 
conclusions of this experiment can be carried over 
to the general run of educational films only inso- 
far as such films and their use are similar to those 
used in this investigation. 

The films were built to conform to scenarios 
that had been written with definite pedagogical 
goals in view. No material was included in these 
films merely because it happened to be available 
from the commercial or other sources of film ma- 
terial. The films were designed to provoke ques- 
tions in the minds of the pupils. They told no 
story and presented no drama other than that 
which inheres in motion pictures of concrete 
things, places and actions. They were not enter- 
tainment films, though all who viewed them found 
them exceedingly interesting. They included cle- 
ments sufficient to enable the pupil to answer 
such questions as they prompted. The educational 
value of such questions might easily be impaired 
or destroyed by putting authoritative answers to 
them in the films, either in subtitles, in pictures 
or in diagrams. But in consonance with the wise 
warning of Professor Kilpatrick against such 
“vaccination of children against education,” the 
editors of the films have carefully avoided giving 
ex cathedra answers to the questions provoked by 
the films. It was partly for this reason that the 
titles were reduced to a minimum. In these films 
the effort was made to avoid pedagogical tasks 
which can be better accomplished by other media 
of instruction. 


An Instrument for the Teacher 


The fact that these films tell no stories and de- 
pict no dramatic sequences similar to those of the 
entertainment films is of such pedagogical import- 
ance as to require special emphasis, because it 
indicates more clearly than any other single fea- 
ture of these films, the place the present experi- 
menters consider motion pictures ought to have 
in the classroom. In the theater film we have a 
self-contained and complete unit, having a definite 
beginning and having a still more definite and sat- 
isfying ending, which tends to discourage further 
thought about the matter on the part of the audi- 
ence. The classroom film with which we are here 
concerned is not a self-contained unit carrying its 
own story which the pupil is to receive pas- 
sively. Least of all is it a story that has a definite 
and satisfying end. On the contrary, it is an in- 
strument that the teacher is to use, not a substi- 
tute for the teacher, for textbooks, for maps, for 
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drawings or for other time-honored instrumental- 
ities of the classroom. Far from putting an end 
to the interest of the pupil, it is designed to 
provoke questions rather than answer them and 
is intended to leave the pupil at the end of the 
film with so many insistent questions in his mind 
and with so much concrete and detailed content 
that the end of the picture will be, in effect, the 
beginning of increasingly satisfying effort on his 
part to interpret his own experiences and answer 
his own questions. 


Teachers Taught to Operate the Machines 


No characterization of the films used in this 
experiment would be complete without observing 
that they are on safety stock of the 16 mm. size 
film. The machines to be used in the experiment 
were installed in the various classrooms of the X 
teachers in twelve cities, from one to three weeks 
before the experiment actually started. An ex- 
pert operator met the X teachers in each of the 
cities and gave them detailed instructions as to 
the mechanical structure and method of operating 
the machine. The period of such instruction for 
each group was perhaps two hours. Conveniently 
arranged window shades for darkening the X 
teachers’ classrooms were installed. 

Among the distinguishing characteristics of 
this experiment in the field of visual educa- 
tion may be mentioned first the pedagogical 
nature of the films described above. In 
the second place, the experiment’ involved 
enough film material and continued over 
a period sufficiently long to make the contri- 
bution of the films a large enough fraction of the 
total life experience of the individual for that 
period to be measurable. 

In the third place, these films became an integ- 
ral and regular part of the curriculum and of the 
classroom procedure, so that in our comparisons 
we are concerned with the contributions of a nor- 
mal classroom and curriculum agency and not 
with a novelty. 

In the fourth place, this experiment involved 
a large number of pupils in the six school 
grades, from the fourth to the ninth inclusive, 
scattered in a dozen cities, taught by nearly 200 
different teachers in about seventy-five different 
schools. 

The written tests used in measuring the rela- 
tive attainment of the X and C groups in this ex- 
periment were based strictly upon the areas of 
learning delimited by the study guides, and were 
parallel for the two courses of study. The tests 
in geography and general science were of two 
general types. The first type, hereafter called 
comprehensive tests, included three _ subtests, 
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which are hereafter called Tests C 1, C 2 and C 3. 
Test C 1 consisted of 100 true-false statements 
and was given only at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. Test C 2 consisted of 100 multiple choice 
questions given both at the beginning and at the 
end of the experiment. Test C 3 included approx- 
imately 100 two-answer questions and was given 
only at the end of the experiment. 

The main purpose of Test C 2, which was given 
both at the beginning and end of the experiment, 
was to measure the relative gains of the experi- 
mental and control pupils. The questions in 
this test emphasized ability to interpret experi- 
ences and to make inference and judgments. Test 
C 3, given only at the end, was designed to meas- 
ure the ability of the pupils to recall concrete 
objects and processes, which were included in the 
study guides and were also pictured in the films. 
The second type of test used, hereafter called top- 
ical tests, was a modified form of the traditional 
essay examination which is subjectively scored. 
The topical tests were given approximately every 
two weeks during the experiment. Each of these 
tests included about eighteen questions and cov- 
ered the subject matter of two topics. 

The comprehensive and topical tests constituted 
two independent series of tests, the first having 
been in charge of one of the directors in New 
York City and the second in charge of the other 
director in Chicago. The questions in each part 
of both series of tests were about equally divided 
between the ten topics in each course of study. 


Handicaps of the Experimental Group 


The initial comparison of the X and C groups 
shows that the X group started the experiment 
with the following handicaps: 

1. The average intelligence score of the X 
group was inferior to that of the C groups to the 
extent of 20 per cent of a standard deviation in 
general science and to the extent of about 10 per 
cent in geography. 

2. The average achievement score of the X 
group was inferior to that of the C group to the 
extent of 20 per cent of a standard deviation in 
general science and to the extent of about 10 per 
cent in geography. 

3. Slightly larger proportions of the X groups 
than of the C groups were in lower school grades, 
notably in general science. 

4. The proportion of girls was greater in the X 
than in the C group in general science. Since the 
girls gained less than the boys this constitutes a 
small handicap for the X group in general science. 

5. The numbers of pupils per class were 
about the same in the X and C groups in both 
general science and geography. 
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6. The available evidence indicates that the X 
teachers were not superior to the control teachers. 
The necessity of adjusting their teaching to an 
unfamiliar mechanism may have constituted a 
slight handicap for the X teachers. 

7. There is abundant evidence that the control 
teachers exerted themselves energetically through- 
out the whole experiment to overcome the advan- 
tage they supposed the films gave to the X 
teachers. 

8. A few of the X teachers, especially in gen- 
eral science, leaned too heavily upon the films and 
thus handicapped their classes. 

9. Many control teachers gave their pupils 
extensive practice with the types of tests used in 
this investigation. Only a negligible number of 
the X teachers gave their pupils the advantage 
of such practice. 


Summarizing the Final Comparison 


The final comparison of the X and C groups 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. At the beginning of the experiment the X 
group in general science was inferior to the C 
group both in intelligence and in general science 
achievement to the extent of about 20 per cent of 
the standard deviation of the intelligence and the 
achievement test scores, respectively. At the end 
of the experiment the X group had gained 1.76 
score points more on Test C 2 than the pupils of 
the C group. This difference in favor of the X 
group is 14.5 per cent of the standard deviation 
of the scores of both X and C groups, and is 11 
per cent of the average gain of both groups. In 
other words, 60 per cent of the X group in general 
science gained more than the average gain of the 
C group, and only 38 per cent of the C group 
gained as much as, or more than, the average gain 
of the X group. 

2. At the beginning of the experiment the X 
group in geography was inferior to the C group 
in both intelligence and achievement in geogra- 
phy, to the extent of about 10 per cent of the 
standard deviation of the scores on intelligence 
and geography achievement tests, respectively. At 
the end of the experiment the X group had gained 
3.8 score points more on Test C 2 than the pupils 
of the C group. This difference in favor of the X 
group is 33.2 per cent of the standard deviation of 
the scores of both X and C groups and is 17.9 per 
cent of the average gain of both groups. Stated 
in another way, 72 per cent of the X group in 
geography gained more than the average gain of 
the C group, and only 29 per cent of the C group 
gained as much as, or more than, the average of 
the X group. 

3. In general science the X group gained more 
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on Test C 2 than did the C group in eight of the 
twelve cities. 

4. In geography the X group gained more on 
Test C 2 than did the C group in eleven of the 
twelve cities. 

5. In Test C 3 given only at the end of the ex- 
periment, the average score of the X group in 
general science was superior to that of the C 
group by 78.2 per cent of the standard deviation 
and by 11.8 per cent of the mean of all X and C 
scores. 

6. In geography, the Test C 3 average score of 
the X group was superior to that of the C group 
by 84.5 per cent of the standard deviation and by 
15.6 per cent of the mean of all X and C scores. 

7. In both general science and geography, as 
measured by Test C 3, the X group in each of the 
twelve cities excelled the C group. 

8. In a minor experiment one teacher taught 
both an X and a C class, carefully matched as to 
intelligence. The X class excelled the C class in 
gain (Test C 2) by 68 per cent of the standard de- 
viation of all X and C scores in all cities. 

In an investigation of the merits of a teaching 
device the considered judgments of the teachers 
using it must be given considerable weight. A 
questionnaire including ten questions was sub- 
mitted to the X teachers about the eighth week of 
the experiment and was answered by 87 (93 per 
cent) of the 93 X teachers. The results of the 
questionnaire are considered reliable and signifi- 
cant (a) because the teachers who answered had 
had seven or eight weeks of experience with the 
teaching films; (b) because the teachers under- 
stood that their answers would be treated in 
a strictly confidential way; (c) because the 
answers were not all favorable; (d) because there 
was fairly general agreement between the an- 
swers of teachers in different cities; and (e) be- 
cause many of the answers were supported by 
citations of concrete evidence. 


Teachers Find Films Effective 


A tabulation of the teachers’ answers to each 
of the ten questions of the questionnaire shows 
that the teachers are overwhelmingly convinced 
that the teaching films were highly effective in 
arousing and maintaining interest; in increasing 
the quantity and quality of the reading, project 
work, classroom discussion and writing; in pro- 
moting a more thorough correlation of the mate- 
rials on the part of pupils; in increasing the 
richness, accuracy and meaningfulness of their 
experience; in facilitating the work of the teach- 
ers in organizing the lesson materials and in 
making teaching more pleasant and the self-activ- 
ity of the teachers greater. 
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Several of the answers were classified by us as 
adverse, but analysis of the answers shows that 
in no case are they unfavorable to the use of mo- 
tion picture films in the schools. The adverse 
answers are almost without exception objections 
to the particular organization of the film instruc- 
tion prescribed by the directors for the particular 
purposes of this experiment. 

A considerable number of answers were classi- 
fied as favorable, but were qualified because while 
endorsing the use of classroom films they include 
complaints that the time allowance for the use of 
the films was not adequate for exploiting fully the 
ardent interest aroused in the pupils by the films. 


Film Classes Superior in Achievement 


A careful analysis of the X and C teachers’ re- 
ports made after giving instruction on each topic 
indicates (a) that the general level of teaching 
ability and practice was about equal in the X and 
C classes; (b) that the C teachers exerted them- 
selves energetically and put constant pressure on 
their pupils to make a good showing on the 
tests; (c) that the C teachers gave their classes 
extensive practice with the types of tests used 
in this investigation; (b) that the C teachers used 
visual aids other than motion pictures exten- 
sively; and (e) that in several instances, notably 
in general science classes, the X teachers leaned 
too heavily upon the films. 

An extensive collection of exhibits of the proj- 
ect work of the X and C pupils in all twelve of 
the cooperating cities shows that much excellent 
work of this sort was done by both X and C 
classes. The collection does not afford a basis for 
comparing X and C pupils either as to quantity 
or quality of projects completed but from other 
sources we infer that the X pupils were slightly 
superior in project work. 

Thus all the evidence, whether derived from 
tests or from the judgments and reports of teach- 
ers or from our own observations, indicates that 
in spite of measurable handicaps the film classes 
were superior in their achievement and attitudes 
to the nonfilm classes. 

This investigation has in no way been more 
fruitful than in suggesting promising leads for 
further research. Indeed the field for research 
in classroom films is almost limitless, and we can 
do little more than suggest some of the more in- 
sistent problems that are faced by the makers 
and users of classroom films. Two classes of 
problems will be mentioned. First let us con- 


sider the large group of semi-technical and peda- 
gogical problems that should receive the early 
attention of research scholars: 

1. The pedagogical structure of a film or of a 
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series of films and the organization of the film 
into the lesson plans of the course of study and 
into the classroom exercise. 

2. Length, frequency and character of sub- 
titles in various types of films and for children of 
various ages and grades. 

3. The place of animated diagrams in various 
fields of study. 

4. Adaptation of film instruction to various 
age and grade groups. 

5. Adaptation of a given film to various 
courses of study. 

6. Combination of slides and other visual 
media with motion pictures. 

7. Repeated showing of the same film and of 
its parts. 

8. Time allotments to various types of films 
and film sequences. 

An important administrative problem is al- 
ready looming large before many school superin- 
tendents and principals and deserves immediate 
attention, namely, the organization, administra- 
tion, housing and care of the film library of the 
individual school and of the city school system. 


Adapting Films to All Types of Teaching 


In addition to these problems, of common in- 
terest to most school groups, there are several 
questions of special significance to certain school 
interests. Teachers of English have long looked 
upon the screening of classic stories and novels 
with interest. It is recognized that the influence 
of such pictures on the literary interests, tastes 
and activities, upon the speech and writing of 
children deserves extensive research. More re- 
cently a promising avenue has opened up for the 
possible use of classroom films in the teaching of 
English composition, narrative, descriptive and 
expository. The adaptation of classroom films to 
the needs of special school classes, such as classes 
in institutions for the deaf and dumb, raises many 
special problems of subtitles and animated dia- 
grams. The use of slow motion pictures in vari- 
ous training problems and in scientific research 
suggests vast possibilities for interesting and val- 
uable research. The promised early solution of 
the mechanical and technical problems of sound 
and color photography will open up a new and 
unmeasured field for many types of research. 

A second group of problems includes a host of 
general and semi-sociological questions that are of 
especial interest to the educational philosopher. 
No attempt can be made here to suggest even a 
partial list of them. Many such questions are 
concerned with the intimate reactions of the pu- 
pil to the film and its component scenes and 
units. Analysis of the intellectual, esthetic and 
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emotional reactions of classes and of individual 
students of various types, ages and backgrounds 
to specific elements in films and in film sequences, 
will offer the surest foundation for increasing the 
educational values, economies and adaptabilities 
of classroom films. 

In such research the most important desid- 
eratum is to keep the experimental and control 
subjects under observation for a long period of 
time. The immediate reactions of children are im- 
portant but the enduring contributions of the 
films, and the form in which they ultimately man- 
ifest themselves in the conduct, habits and atti- 
tudes of children, constitute the prime interest of 
the classroom film investigator. Some of the pos- 
sible remote effects on children of seeing good 
films in the classroom several times a week should 
be particularly enticing to those interested in edu- 
cational and social research. The rich and con- 
crete foundation for thinking provided by good 
classroom films throughout the elementary and 
secondary-school years may lead to such sound 
habits of study and thought on the part of chil- 
dren as to reduce materially the often lamented 
preoccupation of pupils throughout the whole 
educational ladder, from grade school to univer- 
sity, with the empty generalizations and a priori 
verbalisms that now constitute too large a part 
of their intellectual pabulum and that exercise too 
exclusive a domination over their habits of think- 
ing. Nor is it too far-fetched to suggest that con- 
stant and profitable study over a series of years 
with good films, which challenge the esthetic no 
less than the intellectual resources of children, 
may slowly and unostentatiously but surely de- 
velop in them such deeply set criteria of merit and 
good taste as to help solve, in the only way it can 
be solved, the social problem created by certain 
types of amusement films whose currency is de- 
plored both by anxious parents and by the best 
elements in the theater film industry itself. 


The Classroom Film—A Social Agency 


The present investigation has been concerned 
with the contribution of twenty films to the ordi- 
nary outcomes of classroom exercises as these are 
usually measured, observed and estimated. We 
believe that the teaching film experiment has un- 
covered only a small part of the film contribu- 
tions, but that the demonstrated contributions 
amply justify the extensive use of films in our 
schools. It seems likely that most of the research 
in the field of the classroom film that may be 
undertaken in the next few years will be devoted 
largely to the more or less immediate classroom 
products and pedagogical problems created by 
such films. Such research is much needed, and 
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will make contributions of indispensable value. 

But the classroom film is or will be a social agency 
whose power will be felt far beyond the walls of 
the classroom and whose effects will be far too 
variegated and subtle to be measured or described 
by the types of tests, examinations and observa- 
tions currently used in the classroom. The po- 
tential power of the classroom film as a part of 
the daily experience of the elementary and sec- 
ondary-school population, is amply indicated by 
the fact that the entertainment film has left no 
element in our social or individual life untouched. 
The theater film, specifically designed to entertain 
people while within the walls of the theater, has 
revolutionized our ideas, manners, customs, 
tastes and morals. It makes and unmakes over- 
night the vocabulary of vast sections of our popu- 
lation, and it instituted a gigantic worldwide sys- 
tem of adult education long before the phrase was 
current in learned circles. The educator may 
properly inquire first about the immediate class- 
room contributions of films, but he will err if he 
bases his judgment solely on the evidence of such 
contributions. In the classroom film we envisage 
an agency whose potentialities are easily under- 
estimated. 





Self-Help Students Earn $33,000,000 


Annually 

Nearly all colleges and universities in the 
United States make some provision for the stu- 
dent who must work his way through college. 
Results of a recent survey reveal that 763 colleges 
and universities which keep records of this ac- 
tivity, estimate that 46 per cent of the men and 
23 per cent of the women are earning part or 
all of their way through college. These institu- 
tions enroll 84 per cent of all college students in 
the United States. The small colleges that keep 
no records of self-supporting activities make gen- 
eral estimates that “a large number,” “a high per- 
centage” or “a great many” students are em- 
ployed on the campus or in the town during term 
time. Where student employment bureaus are 
established fairly accurate estimates are usually 
available. 

The Educational Directory for 1928 lists 1,068 
higher educational institutions with enrollments 
totaling 878,088 men and women students. In 
these colleges and universities about half of the 
men students and a fourth of the women students 
are contributing to their own support by working 
part time; about a fifth of the men and over a 
tenth of the women are entirely self-supporting. 
Self-help students earn approximately $33,000,- 
000 annually. 
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Index Numbers for School 
Supply Prices 


The price of products depending upon 
textiles and metals will probably remain 
about the same or may tend to rise slightly 


By HAROLD F. CLARK, Proressor oF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND 
JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Proressor or EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ONFORMING rather closely with last 
* month’s prediction that there would be no 
great change in the paper market, the price 
of this commodity has remained fairly constant. 
Although there has been a sharp decline in the 
price of paper during the past year, it is believed 


closely the prophecies set forth in the index. 
Since the possibility of overproduction indicates a 
possible drop in the price of paper it would be 
advisable not to buy in larger quantities than are 
needed for use in schools in the immediate future. 
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tinue very much farther. 
However, the best authorities seem to think as 
that almost all branches of the paper industry 
have much larger industrial plants than are 105| a \| 
necessary. This factor might easily lead to over- 
production and hence to lower prices at any time. 100 KN 
The price of products depending upon textiles — 
and metals will probably remain about the same 39 
or may tend towards a slight upward movement. 90 
During the past seven months an index for 7 
school supply prices has appeared in each issue of 85 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS, and throughout that en- 
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Chart I. 


Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. 


January and February indexes are not final. 
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Editorials 


Promoting International Good Will 
by Student Visits 
A MOVEMENT is gaining momentum among 








progressive nations to cultivate interna- 

tional understanding and sympathy through 
international student visitation. Statesmen ap- 
preciate that the peoples of different countries 
can understand each other and appreciate the 
ideals and problems of one another only as their 
young people are helped to gain an international 
point of view. 

Adults who are brought up to believe that all 
nations except their own are greedy, under- 
handed, malicious and treacherous cannot be 
expected to take the point of view of any other 
people when a controversy arises. But if young 
persons can have an opportunity to see foreign 
peoples in their respective native countries and if 
they can participate to some extent in their ideals, 
there is a good chance that international misun- 
derstanding, suspicion and hatred can be dis- 
couraged. This view is responsible for the 
interest that is now being manifested in Germany, 
France, Japan, Canada, America and other coun- 
tries in the exchange visits of students. 

One of the significant events of the times is 
the exchange of student visits between France 
and Germany. This is apparently the beginning 
of a better understanding between these two age- 
old enemies. It is reported that the French stu- 
dents were warmly welcomed in Germany and the 
German students were as warmly welcomed in 
France. Similarly, German students and teach- 
ers are visiting Ireland, and it is probable that 
groups of teachers and students will visit other 
countries. A group of Japanese students is now 
in America for the purpose of observing our in- 
stitutions and our modes of life, and they will 
carry back to Japan a knowledge of American 
civilization. A large group of Canadian teachers 
and students is visiting France and England. 
American students are constantly going to Euro- 
pean countries for observation and in some cases 
for prolonged study in European universities. We 
have now in this country a considerable group of 
Rhodes scholars who have become thoroughly 
familiar with English life and institutions. Our 
great educational foundations are establishing 
scholarships so that foreign students may come to 
America and remain for a number of years study- 
ing in one or another of our educational institu- 
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tions and observing our social, political and moral 
ideals and practices. 

One way, probably the best way, to promote 
peace among the nations is to develop an under- 
standing of national ideals and problems. The 
plan of international student visits should be 
greatly extended. There are some critics of the 
plan who maintain that we want to preserve our 
own institutions and modes of life without regard 
to any other peoples in the world. Foreigners are 
anathema to these bigots. They say that they do 
not want any of our young people to become in- 
fected with foreign notions. If our youth cannot 
go to England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Japan or any other country for a visit and retain 
their American ideals and practices, then there 
must be something transitory about their ideals. 

We need not be afraid of orientalizing or Euro- 
peanizing America by sending our young people to 
the Old World to observe manners and customs. 
The chances are that they will come home more 
strongly imbued with American ideals than they 
were before they visited foreign countries. 
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Training Teachers While in Service 


AV¢ JE ARE about ready to abandon the no- 
tion that we can in a normal school, 
teachers’ college, college of education in a 

university or in any other training institution, 

prepare young people adequately for teaching. 
The old saying that one learns to do by doing 
applies as fully to teaching as to any other art. 

The most that a candidate for teaching can ac- 

complish in a training institution is to have his 

eyes opened to the more significant factors con- 
cerning the nature of childhood and youth and to 
the ways and means of helping those he teaches 
to gain control of their impulses and to attain 
more complete adjustment to the social and phys- 
ical world in which they live. The processes of 
instruction, guidance and management of a group 
of children, however, cannot be acquired in an 
expert way and in detail in any other place than 
in the classroom and by actual teaching. 
Becoming convinced of this fact, the University 
of Wisconsin has established an institute for the 
training of teachers. One division of this insti- 
tute has for its function the continuance of train- 
ing in service. This institute’s plan of training 
teachers assumes that institutionalized training 
of teachers is inadequate. The professional 


schools, such as engineering, law and medicine, 
have already provided supplementary training in 
service—for example, the internship in medicine. 
Germany—as an 


illustration of the practice 
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among European countries—has recognized the 
advantage of training in service by requiring two 
‘“proving-up” years of work done in the field 
under careful supervision. 

Responsibility for the follow-up work of the 
University of Wisconsin is lodged in a regularly 
established supervisory service bureau. The pur- 
pose of this bureau is to help teachers in every 
practicable manner. The bureau is equipped to 
serve in four different ways: 

1. Departmental specialists are ready to spend 
a day with a new teacher in order to serve in 
any capacity that may be of practical assistance. 

2. The bureau has established a correspond- 
ence service that supplies information, courses of 
study, bibliographies and assistance on specific 
problems. 

3. Bulletins are issued from time to time deal- 
ing with concrete problems in the schoolroom, 
such as “The Improvement of Written Examina- 
tions.” 

4. The bureau conducts a continuous survey 
of the teaching difficulties of beginning teachers 
to serve as a basis for a more helpful program 
for the training of teachers in service. 

The following questionnaire is sent to all be- 
ginning teachers, and interesting and helpful 
data that furnish a basis for service rendered to 
novices in teaching are secured: 

1. List specific teaching difficulties met the 
first two weeks (arrange in order of difficulty). 

2. List specific teaching difficulties met the 
first year (arrange in order of difficulty). 

38. List phases of teaching that continue in 
difficulty after the first year (arrange in order 
of difficulty). 








Ge N's 1) 
Adapting Instruction to Individual 
Differences 


E school must play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the training of the young. The 
social changes that are taking place are mak- 

ing it increasingly difficult for the home to provide 
suitable conditions and facilities for the proper 
education of the young. Our people are crowding 
into congested centers; homes are becoming 
cramped; space about homes for children’s play 
is fast disappearing and has completely disap- 
peared in most cities ; the social demands upon the 
home are becoming increasingly exorbitant; a 
mother does not have as much time or energy 
now to devote to the training of her children as 
she had when life was much simpler than it is 
to-day. Traffic on the streets is making it im- 
possible for children to play on them. The only 
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places in modern life that are being preserved for 
children are the school and the playground. 

The home will, in the near future, release chil- 
dren as eariy as the third year so that they may 
attend a nursery school for three or possibly four 
hours daily. These schools will supplement the 
home in caring for children and training them in 
habits of orderliness, self-control, obedience, co- 
operation, self-reliance, courage and cheerfulness. 
It will be of advantage to the mothers, as well as 
to the children, for the nursery school to begin to 
train children as early as the third birthday. 

In America we are launching upon a program 
cf classifying and treating children according to 
their natural endowments and their needs. Par- 
ents should understand and be guided by the fact 
that some children possess mental ability superior 
to other children. It is of the greatest importance 
that we discover gifted children early, and provide 
opportunities for them to develop their talents to 
the utmost. We will not much longer keep gifted 
children and backward children in the same class, 
and teach them in the same way. We propose to 
apply intelligence, educational and_ vocational 
tests early in childhood in order to discover in 
what directions individual children develop to best 
advantage. Then we shall adapt educational 
training to the talents and the needs of each. 


Train a Child According to His Ability 


It is the aim of educational leaders in America 
to-day to give every pupil the special training that 
will enable him to be of greatest service to his 
community and so to get the most out of life for 
himself. Heretofore, all pupils have been put 
through substantially the same course of linguis- 
tic, symbolic and abstract study in the belief that 
this sort of training was more cultural and dis- 
ciplinary than any other kind. This has resulted 
in unfitting a considerable proportion of our chil- 
dren for the needs of daily life. When parents 
understand the situation, they will agree with 
teachers that it is a mistake to train a child of 
inferior ability in abstract intellectual pursuits 
for a demanding abstract intellectual 
ability. 

Throughout our country educational programs 
are being extended in every direction. The ex- 
pense of the programs has increased at a rapid 
rate. Everywhere an effort is being made to pro- 
vide opportunities for young people to secure a 
free education through the teens. In order that 
our vast educational facilities may be utilized to 
the greatest advantage, pupils must come to the 
school eager to secure the benefits that can be de- 
rived therefrom. They must not come with a 
blasé or sophisticated attitude. They must remain 


career 
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docile, teachable and enthusiastic in the pursuit 
of knowledge in the elementary and high school. 

But modern life tends to rob children early of 
simplicity, docility and enthusiasm for intellec- 
tual work. Commercialized amusements and the 
swift pace at which we are living tend to over- 
stimulate the young, and to make them feel that 
the life of the schoolroom is too unemotional and 
commonplace for them to be interested in it. The 
home must play the principal role in protecting 
its children from too exciting and stimulating ex- 
periences, so that they may enter the school feel- 
ing that they can gain real pleasure from a mas- 
tery of intellectual tasks and so that they will not 
be hankering constantly for emotional excitement 
and gratification. 





C N'SS 29) 


Should Teachers Be Burdened With 
Extra-School Duties? 


‘66 AITHFUL Reader” of The NATION’S 
F ‘sctoors writes to the editor for his 


opinion concerning this question, “Is a 
superintendent of schools justified in asking every 
teacher in his force to visit the home of each 
pupil in her class at least twice each year?” 

If the superintendent were justified in issuing 
this edict to his teachers, every teacher in the 
elementary schools would make from eighty to 
ninety home visits a year. If each visit lasted a 
half-hour and it required a half-hour en route 
going and returning, this would make a total of, 
let us say, ninety hours or eighteen full working 
days spent in visiting homes. The question now 
is, “Can a superintendent legitimately and con- 
scientiously impose upen every teacher in his 
force eighteen days of work in addition to her 
proper and necessary duties in the classroom?” 
The answer is, that he cannot do so unless he can 
think of some way to lighten the burden of class- 
room instruction and management. 

Would it not be a good rule to require teachers 
to attend to every duty essential for the highest 
success in their work in the classroom, but not to 
require anything whatsoever outside? If a teacher 
should spontaneously choose to make home visits, 
it would be so much to the good; but the initiative 
and decision should come from her and not from 
on high. The advantage of home visits might 
be pointed out in a meeting of teachers, but 
official pressure ought not to be applied to compel 
any teacher to do eighteen days of work outside 
of the classroom. After all, a teacher has a moral 
right, and she ought to have a legal right, to use 
her time outside of the classroom as she wishes 
to do, it being understood that she will not behave 
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contrary to the social and moral ideals and cus- 
toms of the community. 

Some may not agree with the opinion that has 
been expressed. But such readers are asked to 
consider whether, when a teacher signs a con- 
tract to instruct young people in a community, 
she at the same time obligates herself to devote 
her time and energy without any reservation to 
extra-school service. I know that some people 
hold that a teacher belongs in toto to the com- 
munity in which she teaches; the insistence upon 
this view on the part of school officials has been 
one cause why teaching has not been the most 
popular of the professions. Going into teaching 
in many places has been equivalent to taking the 
veil, because it meant that the teacher had become 
a servant of the community in its varied needs 
and moods as well as an instructor of its children. 
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Teaching Films Have Arrived 


EADERS of this department of THE Na- 
R TION’S SCHOOLS know that we have been 

predicting the general use of motion pic- 
tures in teaching. We have said heretofore that 
there is hardly a subject taught in the elementary 
or secondary schools that could not be illuminated 
and vitalized by the use of motion pictures. Our 
predictions are apparently coming true. Actual 
experiments in classrooms have demonstrated the 
practicability and value of films in teaching cer- 
tain of the subjects found in every course of 
study. In this issue of THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
Professor Wood describes the experiment with 
teaching films. 

The results of this experiment should convince 
any school executive or teacher that motion pic- 
tures can be employed to supplement and enrich 
classroom work, probably in all subjects of in- 
struction. The experiment as described by Pro- 
fessor Wood, has not covered all subjects of in- 
struction, but the subjects that have not been 
treated experimentally are probably no more dif- 
ficult to film than are the subjects that have been 
successfully presented in this way. 

There is probably no doubt in the minds of 
school people that visual aids in teaching assist 
in amplifying and making accurate knowledge 
gained through verbal or objective presentation. 
Ever since the days of John Locke, students of 
human nature and of teaching have urged those 
responsible for the education of the young to 
employ ways and means to supplement words 
used in teaching with concrete objects or activ- 
ities. American teachers particularly have been 
thinking up all sorts of devices to bring their 
pupils into contact with realities. Teaching films 
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will help greatly to solve the problem of concrete 
instruction, which has perplexed teachers ever 
since they became convinced that a novice cannot 
make headway in intellectual growth through 
verbal mediums only. The film experiment has 
shown satisfactorily that when a learner can see 
the objects, phenomena or relations which he is 
trying to learn, he can grasp them more readily 
and accurately and retain them more successfully 
than when he is confined to verbal descriptions or 
even to still pictures. 

The experiment was carried out in accordance 
with present day methods of testing the efficiency 
of any educational procedure. Experimental and 
controlled classes have been conducted side by side 
under the same conditions, except that films were 
employed in one group of classes while they were 
omitted in the other group. Then, when the ac- 
complishments of the two classes were measured 
it became apparent that teaching films played an 
important role in helping pupils to gain a clearer, 
more extensive and more enduring grasp of the 
knowledge presented than was gained by pupils 
who did not have the advantage of the teaching 
films. The experiment is entitled to the confidence 
of educational people. What is needed now is to 
extend the experiment with a view to covering 
all subjects taught in schools and to make teach- 
ing films accessible in every classroom. Details 
concerning the most effective ways of using 
teaching films have yet to be considered, but the 
general principle of their usefulness and practic- 
ability has been settled. 


Ge NS yy 
“His Word Is as Good as His Bond” 
R ECENTLY the officers of the junior class in 





a university were called into consultation 

with the faculty committee to select a man 
from the junior class to serve on a commission 
appointed to take charge of an important univer- 
sity function. It was desired to secure the most 
capable student in the junior class. 

The qualities of several men were discussed. 
One man was finally selected who would not have 
been chosen by the faculty committee acting 
without the advice of a student group, for the 
reason that this man was not prepossessing and 
was not conspicuous in campus activities. The 
junior officers, however, were agreed that he was 
the man for the important post on the university 
commission. The reasons they gave were: “One 
can depend absolutely upon what he says.” 
“There is no pretense about him.” “He plays in 
the open so that you always know where he 
stands.” “He never speaks one way and then 


acts differently.” 
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This quality of dependability, trustworthiness, 
completely outweighed certain defects in the 
man’s personality. The showy qualities of other 
men did not count heavily with the junior officers 
when they had to choose a man for a responsible 
piece of work. 

After the selection was formally approved and 
the junior officers had withdrawn, the faculty 
committee remarked upon the positive way in 
which the junior officers placed dependability 
above every other quality in ranking the students 
whom they knew. It might have been supposed 
that they would have esteemed social prestige or 
facility in speech or some other conspicuous qual- 
ity more highly than the rather subtle and unde- 
monstrative quality of trustworthiness. This led 
the committee to consider whether the faculty of 
the university rated men on the same basis as the 
junior officers rated them. Going over a list of 
members of the faculty, it became apparent that 
the men who had achieved distinction and who 
had been placed in positions of trust by their col- 
leagues were precisely the men who had been 
tried and found dependable. The men who had 
not impressed themselves upon the faculty as 
absolutely frank, straightforward, out-in-the- 
open types were not selected for important uni- 
versity services. 


A Fine Old Saying 


An old saying that is not heard so frequently 
now as it used to be is, “His word is as good as 
his bond.” It is to be regretted that this phrase 
is passing out of our every-day speech, because 
it places emphasis upon the most essential qual- 
ity in a man. Everything else is subordinate to 
dependability. A man may be rough, uncouth, 
illiterate, ungrammatical, even unattractive in 
appearance and irascible in temperament but if 
his word is as good as his bond he is a man de- 
spite all his other undesirable characteristics. A 
man may be polished, well spoken, perfectly 
groomed, entertaining in social situations and of 
good appearance, but if he is double-faced or 
double-tongued he is in reality something less 
than a man. 

When responsible duties are to be performed 
the roughhewn but dependable man will be se- 
lected every time by those who know him be- 
cause they have confidence in him, they can trust 
him. He will not fail them in a crisis and will 
stand foursquare in any situation in which he is 
placed no matter what pressure is brought to 
bear upon him to make him play the game un- 
derhandedly or deceptively. 

How often do you hear one person say of an- 
other, “His word is as good as his bond”? Is it 
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possible that we are coming into an era when we 
hardly expect people to be absolutely dependable 
so that we can rely upon what they say no mat- 
ter what happens? There are signs on the hori- 
zon that are not reassuring. They indicate that 
we may have to deal in this country with the 
sort of thing that is universal in a number of 
foreign countries where one cannot place con- 
fidence in anything one is told, especially when 
deception is advantageous. 

In these foreign countries the rule of life is, 
“Do anything you can do if you can get by with 
it. Never tell the truth unless you gain more by 
doing so than by telling a lie. It would be silly 
for a man to follow a program of daily life in 
which he would always be straightforward and 
frank and out in the open.” You have to be on 
the alert all the time to protect yourself against 
cheaters and blackmailers and adventurers and 
adventuresses. To an American who is accus- 
tomed to dealing with people on the ground that 
their word is as good as their bond, a life of de- 
ception and suspicion in which no one trusts any- 
one else is horrible and contrary to the whole- 
some instincts of our eountrymen. 

We must do everything possible to exalt trust- 
worthiness, straightforwardness, dependability. 
We had better sacrifice everything else, if we 
have to make sacrifices at all, than lessen the im- 
portance that we attach to these qualities. Of 
course it is not to be assumed that in order to be 
dependable one must be rough or uncouth or lack 
social graces; but it would be possible to dwell on 
these latter superficial traits to the neglect of real 
stamina. 


Playing Up the Dependable Type 


One hears it said to-day in high schools and 
colleges all over the country that we are tending 
to develop an effeminate type of man who is pro- 
ficient in the arts of the ballroom and the tea 
room but who is anemic in respect to the mascu- 
line quality of dependability. It has happened 
in other countries that men have put superficial 
attainments above the elemental masculine quality 
of straightforwardness and rugged frankness. 
We must be on our guard that such a calamity 
does not overtake us in this country. In showing 
favors to our associates we must play up the de- 
pendable type even if he does not possess con- 
spicuous traits that attract the favorable attention 
of superficial persons. We must do what the 
junior officers did when they were called upon to 
choose a man out of a class of 1,500 students for 
a responsible position—we must place trust- 
worthiness on a higher level than mere external 
accomplishments. 
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This department will be devoted to an informal dis- 
cussion of problems arising in the every-day life of prin- 
cipals and superintendents. The following are excerpts 
from letters that have been received recently by the di- 
rector of this department. Similar inquiries are invited, 
and should be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, De- 
partment of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Wisconsin. 


Allocating the Operating Expenses of a 
School System 


For some time there has been a good deal of 
question concerning the allocation of operating 
and maintenance expenses in connection with 
the general administration of a school sys- 
tem. Inasmuch as several superintendents have 
inquired recently concerning whether or not oper- 
ating expenses for the board of education and the 
superintendent’s office should be charged to gen- 
eral control or operating expenses, the question 
seems worthy of consideration at this time. 

After all, accounting is simply the identification 
of business transactions and the proper allocation 
of such transactions. In identifying and classify- 
ing business transactions, either a functional serv- 
ice or fiscal transaction may be used as a basis 
for allocation. The possible functional bases of 
a local school system are administration, super- 
vision, instruction, coordinate activities and aux- 
iliary agencies, while the fiscal bases are building 
operation, building maintenance, fixed charges, 
debt service and capital outlay. 


A Revision of Accounting Terms 


Obviously, money spent for either or all of the 
five fiscal purposes may easily be and as a matter 
of fact are spent for one or all of the five func- 
tional divisions of a school system. Consequently, 
it is necessary both in terms of logic and the ex- 
perience and testimony of business managers to 
maintain the two five-fold bases of classification, 
arriving at expense cost studies by means of cod- 
ing or the keeping of special accounts. If such 
be the case, it is plain that there is no more good 
reason for isolating operating and maintenance 
costs of the administration building than there 
would be for isolating costs for fixed charges, debt 
service and capital outlay that go to general con- 
trol. 


Such a point of view immediately questions 
many practices that are employed at present in 
accounting for school monies and if the principle 
suggested here is sound, a revision of practically 
all accounting terms and procedures will be nec- 
essary. 


What a Supervisor Should Know 
and May Do 


Despite the appearance of various materials 
concerning the training and functions of super- 
visors, many inquiries are made as to what a 
supervisor needs to know and as to the methods 
and activities a supervisor may best employ. 
Before an intelligent analysis of qualifications 
and duties of a supervisor may be determined, 
it is necessary to have a satisfactory, working 
definition of supervision. 

It seems to me that supervision may best be 
defined as the stimulation, direction and evalua- 
tion of teaching. Obviously, the major activities 
may be classified under an indefinite number of 
categories. In formulating a supervisory pro- 
gram, it may prove helpful to have the group 
recommendation of principals and superintend- 
ents concerning the necessary qualifications and 
possible activities of supervisors. 

The following material is the recommendation 
of a class in elementary-school administration 
concerning what a supervisor should know and 
may do. 

The supervisor must know: the psychology of 
learning; the psychology of children; the psychol- 
ogy of teachers; the technique of teaching; the 
objectives of each subject; the objectives of su- 
pervision; the underlying principles of super- 
vision; the principles of school management; 
tests and measurements and special methods 
that apply to each subject. 

The supervisor may accomplish his purpose by: 
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1. Sending out printed material, this to in- 
clude suggestions for the first day of school; 
suggestions on school management such as light, 
temperature, ventilation, register, reports and 
records ; time outlines adapting the general course 
of study to local conditions, texts and materials 
in use; samples of daily or weekly lesson plans; 
instructions on the use of tests—standard, infor- 
mational, true-false, multiple choice; factors to 
be taken into consideration in “marking”; a self- 
rating score card. 

2. Group meetings: Problems discussed should 
be of interest to the entire group; summaries of 
conclusions should be mimeographed and sent to 
the entire group; meetings should be an opportu- 
nity and not a requirement; adhere to the time 
schedule; do not criticize technique or behavior 
at the meeting; the ratio of teacher activity to 
supervisor activity is a fair measure of the value 
of the meeting; the meeting should be a forum 
for discussion of classroom methods and _ prob- 
lems. 

Suitable topics for discussion could include: 
Careful analysis of the course of study. 
Demonstration teaching. 

How and what to observe on visiting 
days. 

Standard tests. 

Study and discussion and remedial work 
following standardized tests. 

Special types of lessons, problem, project. 
Studies of classification and marking. 
Types of classroom tests and examina- 
tions. 

Study of promotion such as age-grade 
problems and mental age-grade prob- 
lems. 
Individual 
mentality. 
Discussion of reading circle work. 
Lesson planning and preparation. 
Standard of accomplishment in 
grade. 

How to study. 

Study period, supervised study. 
Socialized recitation. 

Home work. 


differences, low and high 


each 


3. Classroom visitation: Begin classroom vis- 
itation on the first day of school; visit as often 
as possible but have a definite plan of supervision ; 
formulate a technique of supervision in the class- 
room; utilize the conference to best advantage. 

The following classroom technique should be 
observed : 

a. Enter and leave the classroom quietly. 
b. It is usually better to sit behind the 
pupils. 
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Use a printed score card or evaluation 
sheet. 

If you have explained the evaluation 
sheet to the teachers and allow them to 
read it after the recitation, it will do 
no harm to make notes. 

Be pleasant with teacher and pupils. 
Observe with attention and enter into the 
spirit of the recitation. 

Supervision of less than a class period 
has little or no value. 

If a series of recitations is to be observed, 
ask the teacher if she would like to have 
you teach any special class. This proce- 
dure gives the supervisor time for prep- 
aration. 

While observing the recitation make a 
study of the personality of the teacher. 
It will help you in the conference. 

If the teacher seems to be in difficulty 
and needs help, move forward quietly 
and suggest in an undertone the right 
procedure. 

With the permission of the teacher, the 
supervisor may ask pertinent questions 
of the class either during or at the close 
of the recitation. 

If it is plainly to be seen that the teacher 
is making a failure of the recitation or 
is teaching untruths, take the class. Al- 
ways ask permission first. 

The supervisor should observe the time 
and turn the class over to the teacher 
in time for the assignment if it has not 
already been made. 

n. Be calm, and learn to smile when things 
are going wrong. 

The conference should be the means of dis- 
covering effective ways of helping the teacher. 

a. Keep in mind that you are there to help 
the teacher and not to state the findings 
of your inspection. 

Let the teacher know that you are diag- 
nosing the recitation for the good of the 
pupils only. 

Begin the conference by complimenting 
what was good. 

Both the teacher and the supervisor 
should be seated and not hurried. 

One complete recitation carefully ob- 
served and written up is enough for one 
conference. Mention just the outstand- 
ing good and bad points of the others. 
Discuss all errors and corrections on im- 
personal, scientific grounds. Give peda- 
gogical and psychological arguments and 
always give the correct procedure. 
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g. The consultation should be a discussion 
and not a monologue by either the teach- 
er or supervisor. 

h. The discussion should not take place in 
the presence of the pupils. 

i. Leave a copy of your suggestions for the 
teacher and file a copy for future refer- 
ence. 

j. Save some complimentary remarks for 
the close of the conference. 

k. Conduct the conference so that the teach- 
er may truthfully say, “Come again, 
soon.” 

4. Tests and measurements: The supervisor 
should have a definite testing program. 

Such a program may be used by the supervisor: 

a. To determine the general mental ability 
of each child. 

b. To determine 
placement. 

c. To determine the necessity for special 
rooms and vocational guidance. 

d. To follow the progress of different grades 
and classes. 

e. To diagnose weaknesses in any subject. 

f. To guide remedial instruction. 

g. To aid in investigating the relative 
values of various teaching methods. 

h. To determine the causes of differences 
between classes. 

i. To make accurate comparisons between 
grades, buildings and systems. 

j. To get convincing facts for the school 
board. 

5. Working with the community: organizing 
and helping with parent-teacher associations; pre- 
paring publicity matter for the newspapers; visit- 
ing homes and advising with parents; active 
membership in organizations for community im- 
provement; special addresses on educational 
subjects; cooperating with health and law en- 
forcement officers. 


the accuracy of grade 





Paying for a College Education 
on the Installment Plan 


Students who desire to finance their college 
education on the installment plan have many 
opportunities to borrow money, go to college, 
graduate, and afterwards repay their loans in a 
business-like manner. 

In 282 colleges and universities, funds totaling 
nearly $4,000,000 are loaned annually to students 
of character and ability for the purpose of com- 
pleting their college education. Although these 
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funds are administered by the several institu- 
tions, there is no uniformity as to the manner in 
which they are handled. Various conditions are 
imposed according to the policy of the institution 
—the need of the student and ability of his 
parents, locality, restrictions imposed by donors 
and other factors. In some cases no interest 
whatever is charged, while in others the rates 
run as high as 8 per cent, but 6 per cent is the 
usual requirement. Individual loans average 
$100 to $150 and many are twice as large. Re- 
payment generally begins at a stated period after 
graduation. 

Besides these institutional resources, there are 
many educational loan funds maintained by in- 
dependent agencies to aid boys and girls in col- 
lege. These funds are administered by their 
respective organizations and some are restricted 
to students attending specified or affiliated col- 
leges. Some of the funds, established years ago 
by subscription or collection, have been admin- 
istered in such a way that the original amounts 
have been increased many times over. Some, 
new within the year, are not yet organized to 
aid the number of students they will eventually 
serve. 


4 





4 
Observing the Modern Elementary- 
School Principal at Work 


Six outstanding characteristics of the modern 
elementary-school principal, according to Frank 
W. Hubbard, assistant director of research, Na- 
tional Education Association, are: 

He may be found at work among teachers and 
pupils. 

His teachers receive practical aid and vital in- 
spiration. He considers the failure of a teacher 
as a reflection upon his supervisory skill. 

He welcomes the advice and suggestions of 
others. By delegating simple responsibilities, he 
develops his associates and secures more time for 
the major work of the school. 

He knows that professional leadership depends 
upon continuous study and research. He admires 
the achievements of students of education and 
uses new knowledge in improving his every-day 
work. 

He knows that many routine duties are neces- 
sary, but subordinate to the technique of improv- 
ing instruction. 4Ye seeks constantly to increase 
the number and quality of his supervisory 
activities. 


He is never satisfied. In the principalship he 


has a constant challenge to help teachers and pu- 
pils with their work. 
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Current Educational Pressures 
A Review and Critique of the Cleveland Convention 


By Proressor M. V. O’SHEA, EDITOR IN CHIEF, THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


NY meeting of the Department of Superin- 
A tendence and allied organizations is a sort 

of barometer of currently important edu- 
cational interests and issues. Administrative 
problems loom up more ponderously than prob- 
lems concerning the content of education, method 
of instruction or the nature and needs of child- 
hood and youth, but questions pertaining to these 
latter pressures are not wholly lacking. 

A few years ago the superintendent planned 
to eliminate from the midwinter conference all 
discussion not directly relevant to administrative 
policies and technique, but wiser counsel pre- 
vailed so that there is, as a matter of fact, consid- 
eration of problems that are not predominantly 
administrative. The great general meetings 
concern the pressures that superintendents feel 
most keenly but many meetings are devoted 


to nonadministrative discussion and these are as 
largely attended as the halls in which they are 


held will permit. 
Individualizing Instruction 


There seems to be a growing consciousness 
among the crowds that attend the midwinter 
meeting that the vital problems of education have 
to do with the adaptation of educational materials 
and processes to the needs of individuals of vari- 
ous ages, and with the reconstruction of courses 
of study in response to changing social, economic 
and industrial conditions. According to my ob- 
servation, which extends over a considerable 
period, an increasing proportion of those who de- 
termine educational policies are convinced that 
the most important pressures in education can be 
resoived only by unprejudiced, unbiased and 
critical investigation of the outcomes of educa- 
tional processes, with a view to abandoning types 
of procedures based on false psychology or wrong 
sociology, so that the young have not been ade- 
quately prepared to fit harmoniously and effi- 
ciently into the life into which they have been cast 
upon leaving school. 

Even once popular subjects of instruction and 
efficient methods of teaching and of organizing 
and conducting schools may have ceased to be of 
much value in contemporary life because of the 
new order of things industrially, socially and in 


every other way. Only a few years ago it was 
generally thought that educational questions 
could be settled by mere discussion based princi- 
pally on sentiment and only secondarily upon ac- 
curately secured data. But those days have gone 
forever and now we ask concerning an advocate 
of any educational doctrine, whether he be a con- 
servative or a radical, a traditionalist or a re- 
former. Does he know whereof he speaks? Has 
he facts upon which to base his proposals? Is he 
simply repeating popular prejudices or is he set- 
ting forth policies based upon data that have not 
been influenced by preconception or bias or Idols 
of the Cave or the Den? 


More Money Is the Chief Need 


The subject that more than any other engaged 
the attention of the superintendents at the Cleve- 
land meeting related to ways and means of secur- 
ing funds to defray the increasing costs of edu- 
cation. We must have more schooling and better 
schooling for all children. One speaker said that 
the time is rapidly approaching when the public 
will demand that all who serve it in any capacity 
shall have completed the equivalent of what we 
think of as a college education. There was well- 
nigh universal agreement that all pupils must 
have more education than can be provided by the 
traditional elementary school. This means that 
we must extend and also expand our educational 
offerings. We must provide for individual abili- 
ties and needs, which is more expensive than to 
impose exactly the same type of education upon all 
children, as we were wont to do in earlier times. 

Not only must our children have more school- 
ing and better schooling than we ourselves have 
had, but school buildings must be better con- 
structed so as to meet the requirements of effi- 
cient teaching, of hygiene and of comfort for 
both pupils and teachers. School building pro- 
grams loomed large and perhaps ominously in the 
discussions at Cleveland. We must have more 
elaborate equipment in school buildings in order 
to comply with the standards of efficient teaching 
universally recognized to-day. Especially, we 
must have more capable, better trained teachers 
for every department of our educational system. 
We must have a medical and nursing staff in 
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every community and also what might be called 
sociological workers who can bring school, home 
and community into accord in the training of the 
young. 

Is it any wonder that education is costing more 
to-day than it did formerly when one pupil was 
taught the same thing in the same way as all his 
classmates were taught and when education was 
considered to consist largely in learning verbatim 
the content of textbooks? Every source of data 
pertaining to education is impressing the need 
of differentiating school work to some extent in 
order to meet varying abilities, needs, social con- 
ditions and requirements and to equip the young 
with knowledge, skills and habits that will help 
them to adjust themselves to the increasingly 
complex world in which they must live. There 
is no escape from the conclusion that if we pre- 
pare the young according to our knowledge of 
what they ought to have in order to be of service 
to society and to adjust themselves harmoniously 
to their fellows, a considerably larger proportion 
of the resources of the community, the state and 
the nation must be expended for education to-day 
and in the days to come than was necessary in 
the years gone by. There was not a dissenting 
voice at Cleveland in respect to this matter. 

Many speakers discussed ways and means of 
inducing taxpayers to provide adequately for a 
rapidly expanding and enriching educational pro- 
gram. It was agreed that more money can be 
expended for education than has been expended 
up to this time, because only about one-seventh of 
the money saved by our people is being used for 
education. We have abundant funds for amuse- 
ments and physical indulgences of all sorts and 
for the beautification of person, of house and of 
environment. If our people would only compare 
expenditures for education with other kinds of 
expenditures and with the extraordinary accumu- 
lation of wealth in our country, they would not 
think that our schools and colleges are making 
too heavy demands upon community, state and 
national resources, although a number of speak- 
ers at Cleveland called attention to the fact that 
the taxpayer is beginning to grumble and is 
threatening to curtail his contributions for edu- 
cational purposes. 


Publicity Is Essential 


No matter from what sources the funds are 
derived—whether from the community, the state 
or the nation—the taxpayer must be informed re- 
garding the necessity of providing more generously 
for education to-day than has been done in the past. 
Many a speaker at Cleveland said in effect, and 
the same sentiment was freely expressed in the 
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lobbies of the hotels, that our educational work 
must receive more and better publicity, that the 
layman must be kept abreast of educational and 
sociological investigation. He must be convinced 
that his own well-being and the well-being of 
everyone else depends upon the enriching, ex- 
tending and expanding of the educational pro- 
gram, which is possible only if adequate funds 
are provided. One thing seems certain—we can- 
not permit costs for schooling to increase unless 
the taxpayer can be made to see and understand 
what education is all about and why it must ab- 
sorb a considerably larger proportion of com- 
munity, state and national resources than was 
necessary in an earlier day. 

It is not to be inferred that education has been 
seriously hampered yet because of the policy of 
retrenchment adopted by taxpayers. On the con- 
trary, reports throughout the country show that 
laymen have supported educational work hand- 
somely in providing new buildings, adequate 
equipment and well equipped teachers for modern, 
comprehensive educational programs. But every- 
where there are signs that the limit of generosity 
on the part of taxpayers will be reached unless 
through effective publicity they can be led to ap- 
preciate that in our country education must have 
an increasingly larger budget because it has a 
much more elaborate and important task to per- 
form to-day than at any time in the past. 


Articulation of Educational Units 


Probably most readers of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
can remember the time when the elementary 
school constituted the principal unit in our educa- 
tional system. It was expected that all but a 
very small proportion of the rising generation 
would terminate their educational career upon 
having completed the eighth grade. Here was a 
clearly defined unit. It was not necessary to 
articulate it with the high school or the college 
because most of the pupils would never have any 
contact with higher institutions. The high school 
was quite well articulated with the college because 
it prepared directly therefor. Now, everything is 
changing. Pupils are not stopping with the el- 
ementary school. The high school is working out 
its own program with but slight regard to special 
or arbitrary college requirements. 

How then can these units of our system be 
articulated so that a young person may move 
through all of them without abrupt or violent 
change along the route? This important problem 
received prolonged attention at Cleveland. Every- 
one who participated in the discussion took it for 
granted, if he did not explicitly so state, that the 
units of our educational system should be so 
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closely knit together that a pupil could pass from 
one to the other, hardly knowing that he was mak- 
ing the transition. The junior high school is 
bridging the gap between elementary and second- 
ary education. If the college does not adjust it- 
self to the high school the chasm between these 
two units will grow wider and deeper because the 
high school is determined to be captain of its own 
soul. 

That there is a nice problem here to be solved 
nobody can doubt. It was not solved at Cleveland; 
it will not be solved until the high school can ad- 
vise its pupils more intelligently and dependably 
regarding their educational and vocational careers 
than it has been able to do heretofore or than it 
is doing at present. 


Vocational Guidance Should Be Offered 


Time and again at the Cleveland meeting, as at 
previous meetings, the discussion of current prob- 
lems led up to the conclusion that we shall be 
harassed in our educational work and shall be un- 
able to meet pressures of various sorts until we 
can develop a system of guidance by means of 
which we can advise pupils concerning their edu- 
cational and vocational careers. Shall pupils in 


the elementary school be encouraged to push on 
into the secondary school and in due course into 


college? For the past few years the sentiment at 
the meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence has been that all children should have 
the advantages of secondary and higher education 
and that college doors should not be closed against 
any child. But it has been pointed out time and 
again that higher institutions are failing to ac- 
complish the most for young people of ability be- 
cause they have to spend so much effort on stu- 
dents who cannot succeed in college work. It has 
been urged that it would be better for all con- 
cerned if one-third or one-half of the youth who 
go to college would go somewhere else. As these 
lines are being written, reports are coming in 
from institutions throughout the country to the 
effect that thousands of students have been sent 
home because they have been found entirely un- 
fitted for the type of work that is done in college. 

It is a tragedy for a boy or a girl to be admitted 
to college, only later to be dismissed because of in- 
competency. A number of speakers discussed 
problems pertaining to the elimination of waste in 
our educational work. Well, here is one terrible 
source of waste, both of financial resources and of 
mental efficiency. When a young person is dis- 
missed from college because he is not capable of 
achieving even a low standard of success, he can- 
not but be injured in his intellectual and emotional 
life. About the crudest phase of our educational 
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work concerns this practice of inviting a lot of 
young people into college who cannot remain there 
and who feel humiliation and defeat when they 
are sent home. The same is true of pupils who 
pass on into the senior high school from the junior 
high school or from the elementary school, though 
the casualty list for high schools is much smaller 
in proportion than it is for colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The only solution for this distressing problem 
from whatever angle it is viewed is the develop- 
ment of guidance in the elementary school and the 
secondary school particularly, and also in the col- 
lege, at least in the early years. We have gone 
far enough now in testing guidance technique so 
that we can prevent young people from making 
gross mistakes in deciding upon a career. It is 
not enough, of course, that we should perfect our 
methods of diagnosing individual capacity and so- 
cial needs. We must so educate the patrons of 
the schools that they will be amenable to reason 
in accepting the advice of guidance specialists re- 
specting the careers of their children. It is not an 
easy matter to convince a parent who is ambitious 
to have his child attain to the highest social posi- 
tion that a vocational course may be better for the 
child than a liberal arts course. Here again is 
seen the necessity for keeping laymen abreast of 
educational investigation and informed regarding 
changing educational policies based on increasing 
knowledge of the nature and needs of childhood 
and youth and rapidly changing economic, indus- 
trial and social conditions. 


Expanding Downward as Well as Upward 


Until ten years ago one rarely heard of the 
nursery school or the preschool child. But the no- 
tion that the years from one to four or five are as 
important as any of the years afterward has taken 
firm hold upon our people, laymen as well as teach- 
ers and parents. At Cleveland some of the most 
important papers related to the school education 
of the preschool child. There is abundant evi- 
dence that children once considered too young for 
educational training will shortly receive as much 
attention in organized schools as do children in 
the elementary or the high school. It was freely 
said at Cleveland that the period before the fifth 
year is more important than any period there- 
after, because the foundations of the child’s emo- 
tional, social and temperamental life are laid be- 
fore he reaches his fifth birthday. It was said 
further that the typical home is not prepared to 
care adequately for children from the first to the 
fifth year. The claim that mothers alone can have 
the right attitude toward very young children and 
that the latter need to be understood and moth- 
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ered rather than taught or trained is losing its 
hold on our people. 

Plans for the systematic training of preschool 
children are just beginning to be laid. We have 
before us practically the entire task of making the 
nursery school a valuable and practicable unit in 
the American educational system. No one said at 
Cleveland, so far as I know, that we shall soon in- 
corporate the nursery school into the public school 
system, but eventually this must be done. The ex- 
perimental nursery schools that are operating now 
in every section of the country are clearing the 
ground. It is exceedingly interesting to observe 
this movement in progress and to note how those 
who are responsible for the policies of nursery 
schools are proceeding in a scientific way to study 
the traits of the youngest children and to note the 
effect of organized training upon their physical, 
intellectual, emotional and temperamental develop- 
ment. 


Research Programs Are Popular 


From being regarded as theoretical, academic 
and impractical, research has already become 
established as an essential and requisite phase of 
educational activity, alike in the superintendent’s 
office and in the laboratory. At the Cleveland 
meeting, research workers probably enjoyed a 
larger following than any other educational group. 
One could hear comments in the hotel lobbies to 
the effect that many of the papers on the superin- 
tendents’ programs and also on the programs of 
allied societies were rather general and to some 
extent platitudinous. They presented views that 
are generally held and they exhorted the people to 
the performance of duties that are already gen- 
erally endorsed. But no such comments were 
made concerning the papers presented in the sec- 
tions devoted to educational psychology and re- 
search. Most of the papers on the programs of 
the Society of College Teachers of Education were 
concerned with the results of research and the 
same was true of the papers on educational psy- 
chology. 

The research men aimed deliberately to avoid 
general and hortative discussion. Some people 
think they overdo the matter because they with- 
draw from the mob and arrange themselves in 
small groups so that there will be no temptation to 
indulge in an appeal to the galleries. They will 
not admit to membership any person whose gen- 
ealogy does not entitle him to be included among 
the elect. Some outsiders, eager to be admitted 
to the holy of holies, think that the research 
people are too exclusive, but it is fortunate that 
there is a group of men and women who do not 
court popular applause but who wish instead to 
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confine their deliberations to matters of scientific 
importance. The only way this can be done is to 
have a limited number in the group and to wel- 
come only those who have shown an interest and 
some skill in research work. If the meetings of 
the research workers were thrown open to all 
comers it would be impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion to popularize their discussions in order that 
they might win the plaudits of the assembled 
multitude. 

The superintendent must depend upon the re- 
search worker for data regarding the outcomes of 
his administrative policies. He must depend upon 
the research worker also for light upon problems 
arising out of the changing conditions—economic, 
industrial and social—in the community. The 
superintendent cannot by logic alone, or even by 
observation such as he is able to make in his busy 
life, determine whether the course of study should 
be reconstructed, whether pupils should be set 
free to follow programs of their own making or 
whether new methods of presenting the materials 
of education would secure better results with less 
waste than older methods. He cannot assume an 
investigative attitude; he must make decisions 
based upon his experience, even though these de- 
cisions be faulty. The machinery is waiting upon 
him for continued operation, and he cannot re- 
main in doubt as to what should be done in an 
emergency. 

But the superintendent can delegate to a re- 
search assistant the problem of measuring the re- 
sults of one policy as compared with another, or 
initiating an experimental program to determine 
what policy ought to be followed in one situation 
or another. It may be predicted without hesita- 
tion that the research workers’ department in the 
superintendent’s staff will play a larger and larger 
role in advising him regarding decisions affecting 
the materials and methods of instruction and the 
provisions for meeting the needs of individual pu- 
pils and of the community in which the schools are 
located. 


Would Raise Standards for Teachers 


Great emphasis was laid on the importance of 
improving the personal, intellectual and profes- 
sional equipment of teachers in every department 
of educational work. It was advised by a number 
of leaders in the training of teachers that the 
standards for admission to teachers’ colleges and 
all teacher training institutions should be stif- 
fened, so that only persons of superior ability 
should be given encouragement to prepare for the 
profession of teaching. It was advised further 


that during the training period there should be 
ruthless weeding out of the incompetent. 
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16,000 Educators From All Parts of 
of Superintendence Program— 


morning at ten o’clock and throughout the 

week a record attendance was recorded, the 
final figures reaching close to 16,000 school ad- 
ministrators. The exhibits opened at noon on 
Saturday with most of the exhibits well in place 
in the auditorium annex. 

On Sunday afternoon vesper service was held 
in the public auditorium music hall with Frank 
D. Boynton, president, Department of Superin- 
tendence, presiding. An exceptionally fine ad- 
dress was given by the Rev. Joel B. Hayden, pas- 
tor, Fairmount Presbyterian Church, Cleveland. 
This was followed by a musical program with 
Vincent H. Percy playing the auditorium organ. 
A varied song program was given under the di- 
rection of Griffith J. Jones, Glenville High-School 
Choral Club, Cleveland. An unusual feature of 
the meeting was the singing in the lobby of 
the Hotel Cleveland. This was conducted by Al- 
bert Edmond Brown, dean, Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The thesis chosen for this meeting was, “How 


‘ia official registration opened on Saturday 


Frank Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, Mich. 


Can the Public Schools Better Serve Democracy ?” 
In the first general session the question discussed 
was, “Can This Thesis Be Accepted Through a 
Better Financing of Public Education?” 

Robinson G. Jones, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, presided at this general session and 
the president of the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion, E. M. Williams, gave the address of wel- 
come. President Boynton then delivered his 
address, “Education: What Program? What 
Price?” 

“The American school is not something fixed, 
static, unchanging. It is a growth reflecting the 
growth, the prosperity, the changing social, do- 
mestic and economic arrangements of the na- 
tional life. More accurately and completely than 
any other institution, it mirrors the national 
ideals, prosperity and aspirations. The traveler 
in Europe on entering a town first sees the great 
cathedral. In America he sees the schoolhouse. 
It is ubiquitous and dominant. It gathers into it- 
self an ever larger share of the life of our youth. 
Now it is reaching out for the adult also, offering 
him a share of its wealth and providing profitably 
for his increasing hours of leisure.” 

Thus did Dr. Frank D. Boynton, superintend- 
ent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y., in his presidential 
address picture the manner in which the schoo] 
has woven itself into the very web and woof of 
the life of the nation. 


European and American Education Contrasted 


“Europe’s educational system has been unable 
during the centuries to get wooden shoes off the 
feet of the common people or thatch from the 
roofs of their homes or to reduce its standing 
armies, which make it an armed camp in times 


of peace,” Doctor Boynton continued. “When 
every European child stands equal to every other 
European child before the schoolmaster’s desk, 
Europe will have taken the longest step toward 
international peace and good will in its history, 
a step longer than has ever been suggested by her 
statesmen. The difference in the level of living 
in Europe and America is accurately measured by 
the systems of education in each.” Doctor Boyn- 
ton then pointed out that Prussia has fewer than 
9 per cent of those of secondary-school age at- 
tending school; England has fewer than 14 per 
cent; while in the United States more than 52 per 
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Country Participate in Department 
Frank Cody Is New President 


cent of those of high-school age are in school. 
Concerning the cost of education, Doctor Boyn- 
ton said that the question is no longer whether we 
shall have education at public expense, but rather 
how much education and what kind we shall have 
and how we shall pay for it. “Are we trying to 
buy too much and too many kinds for too many 
people, and are we paying too much for what we 
are getting?” he asked. “The cost of maintaining 
the public school will be and should be a steadily 
mounting sum. Can the cost be borne?” 


What Government Figures Show 


Answering the question he quoted from gov- 
ernment figures: “Our annual income as a na- 
tion is estimated to exceed ninety billion dollars. 
According to federal authority we are spending 
out of each earned dollar twenty-four and one 
half cents for necessities; twenty-two cents for 
luxuries; eleven cents for investment; eight and 
one half cents for crime; four and one half cents 
for government—local, state and national; waste, 
fourteen cents; miscellaneous, thirteen and one 
half cents; one and one half cents on education, 
and three fourths of a cent on religion and phi- 
lanthropy. Is it not possible to double the amount 
spent for education and religion twice by a reduc- 
tion of the waste and still be a long way from 
an economic breakdown from these two causes?” 

With the growing complexity of the social and 
industrial organization, the school has been trans- 
formed from a place of mere training for children 
of rich or well-to-do parents into a series of great 
service stations, President Boynton emphasized, 
in tracing the growth of the school system from 
revolutionary days to the present time. These 
service stations are tax-supported, buttressed by 
child labor and compulsory attendance laws and 
dedicated to the service of all the children of all 
the people. 

On the subject of adult education, President 
Boynton had this to say: “Adult education pre- 
sents a new problem calling for a new educational 
procedure and technique, a problem that must be 
met and solved if the added leisure is to be the 
blessing hoped for. Already the socially destruc- 
tive forces are finding here an enlarged field for 
their operation. Already the school men are 
fighting a public opinion set up for the moron. 
Birth control artists have furnished the informa- 





tion that makes sex indulgence for youth as safe 
as kissing; discredited judges are spewing the 
sewage of their courts through salacious maga- 
zines until our news stands groan under the 
weight of the putrefaction they contain; our 
theaters aim at a sex appeal so crass at times as 
to disgust the guilty ; the press, civilization’s great 
agent, is become the chief source of the criminal’s 
information where he finds himself daily featured 
upon the front page; our churches are clinging 
to man-made creeds hundreds of years old while 
their doors are closing. 

“This is a picture of conditions school men are 
called upon to combat. The character of the de- 
fense upon which we must rely is a greatly en- 
larged school program which shall call to its aid 
in ever larger measure the cultural resources 
civilization has slowly built for its defense. 

“What measure of value can be applied to an 
institution that has practically banished illiter- 
acy; looked after the physical well-being of 


twenty-five million children; raised the level of 


Dr. Frank D. Boynton, superintendent of schools, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





Arthur B. Moehlman, Department of Education, 
University of Michigan. 


living and thinking; increased the earning and 
purchasing power of the worker, thereby creating 


and building up a home market that consumes 90 
per cent of the product of farm and factory and 
that has, despite the flood of immigration, kept 
the nation American?” 

Following President Boynton’s address, Joseph 
M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools, San Fran- 
cisco, spoke on the chief concerns of the future 
school building program. Professor Gwinn stated 
that economy in future school building programs 
is to be secured through providing buildings, 
grounds and equipment adapted to the needs of 
the modern program of education. He said that 
old and antiquated school buildings must be re- 
placed by buildings of a form and type that are 
suitable to an up-to-date type of education. 

“It is evident that there are many forces from 
many directions that will influence future school 
building programs,” said Professor Gwinn. “De- 
termining the program is a difficult problem in 
the composition and resolution of forces. Noth- 
ing short of a thoroughgoing and complete build- 
ing survey can give boards of education and 
school superintendents a satisfactory solution to 
the difficult problem.” 

Prof. George D. Strayer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, next dis- 
cussed how education is to be financed in view of 
the increasing cost. “We profess to offer a quan- 
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tity of opportunity,” said Professor Strayer, “but 
this is not done unless in every school system the 
money that we spend buys a great variety of 
opportunity suited in each case to the needs and 
abilities of the individual boy and girl, the in- 
dividual youth and the individual adult.” He 
further stated that if the poor communities are to 
provide an adequate program there must be a 
larger measure of state support provided, and 
that not only must we expect a larger participa- 
tion by the several states in the financing of their 
schools, but we must look forward to a time when 
the nation will recognize its obligation to equalize 
the opportunities provided in education through- 
out the land. 

Prof. M. G. Clark, superintendent of schools, 
Sioux City, Iowa, then read the report of the com- 
mittee on lay relations. 

On Monday afternoon the general meeting was 
divided into nine administrative group meetings. 
J. W. Sweeney, superintendent, Elk County 
Schools, St. Marys, Pa., presided at the meeting 
of county superintendents. Paul R. Mort, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, spoke on 
“Rural Education and Finance.” C. M. Rarick, 
professor of rural education, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Hays, Kan., discussed the financing 
of rural education. Ernest Burnham, department 
of rural education, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Mich., took up the problem of 
the proper facilities for rural education, and a 
summary of these three talks was given by 
John A. H. Keith, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


How State May Aid Schools 


Superintendent of Schools L. H. Bugbee, West 
Hartford, Conn., presided at the group made up 
of superintendents of schools in cities with popu- 
lations of less than 10,000. “Balancing the 
Budget” was the interesting topic by J. C. West, 
superintendent of schools, Bemidji, Minn. The 
second paper was given by H. H. Davis, depart- 
ment of education, Columbus, Ohio. He stated 
that one of the most significant trends in modern 
school finance is the increasing degree to which 
the state is assuming the cost of education. He 
suggested that the state may aid in financing the 
schools under one or more of three general pol- 
icies: It may stimulate local effort through 
granting a subsidy for special work, such as agri- 
culture, kindergarten or manual arts; it may use 
the subsidy as a tool of administration, through 
refusing grants to all schools that fail to main- 
tain a certain standard in their buildings, equip- 
ment and teaching requirements; it may demand 
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a minimum standard from all schools and then 
provide the money needed to supplement the local 
revenues in providing this minimum. 

W. R. Curtis, superintendent of schools, Alton, 
Ill., told of the procedure necessary in accounting 
to the board of education and to the community 
for funds spent by the schools. “It is of the 
utmost importance that every applicable business 
principle of efficiency in financial management 
be used in the organization and conduct of 
schools,” he said. “It is necessary that we have a 
modern system of cost accounting, proper distri- 
bution and assignment of employees controlled 
by continuous check-ups, standardized buildings, 
merit system of appointments, standardized sup- 
plies, a requisition system that properly checks, 
a salary schedule for personnel service and prop- 
erly balanced expenditures.” 


Finance Problems of Rural Towns 


Financing problems in an agricultural town 
were discussed by H. M. Roland, superintendent 
of schools, Washington, N. C. He said that it 
was getting to be increasingly difficult to raise 
funds for school expenditures, and that the only 
way a superintendent can answer his critics is by 
more efficient work and by proper publicity. He 
said that the superintendent must obtain and hold 
the confidence of the community in his personal 
character, his professional ability and in his 
financial integrity, but that once he has lost this 
confidence his usefulness and activity are at an 
end. The pay-as-you-go plan in public-school 
building programs was discussed by C. F. Hedges, 
superintendent of schools, Neenah, Wis. 

Wilbur H. Lynch, superintendent of schools, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., presided at the session con- 
ducted for school systems in cities of between 
10,000 and 50,000 population. The first discus- 
sion was the cause of increase in school costs. 
This was presented by Louis P. Benezet, superin- 
tendent of schools, Manchester, N. H. Roy R. 
Roudebush, assistant state superintendent of 
public instruction, Indianapolis, Ind., talked on 
building costs. “The scientific survey as a means 
of assisting school administrators in determining 
school needs is now being generally used,” Mr. 
Roudebush said. “This scientific attitude is 
rapidly replacing the older ‘hit and miss’ methods 
of determining school building needs. Costs can 
be cut in many instances, particularly where 
careful preliminary studies have been made.” 

M. G. Neale, dean, school of education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, read a paper en- 
titled, “To What Extent Should School Funds Be 
Used for Activities Not Strictly Classed as School 
Work?” The concluding paper of this session 
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William John Cooper, United States Commissioner of 


Education, Washington, D. C. 

was given by William W. Fairchild, superintend- 
ent of schools, Rutland, Vermont, in which he 
discussed how far the state is justified in super- 
vising schools that are provided with tax money 
for their expense. It was Mr. Fairchild’s con- 
tention that the state has the right and the duty 
to supervise the schools to the extent of determin- 
ing whether the money is used for the purpose 
for which it was intended and to determine 
whether the minimum requirements are met. 

The group meeting for superintendents in cities 
from 50,000 to 100,000 population was presided 
over by L. W. Mayberry, superintendent of 
schools, Wichita, Kan. The first speaker was 
Frank G. Pickell, superintendent of schools, 
Montclair, N. J. Mr. Pickell talked on what type 
of education should be publicly financed. It was 
his belief that the school program must be broad- 
ened if our children are to have a chance, and 
that vocational demands as well as educational 
demands for the handicapped are great and in- 
sistent. 

Homer P. Shepherd, superintendent of schools, 
Knoxville, Tenn., then spoke on the economies 
effected through efficient business management, 
and Paul R. Mort, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia, read a paper 
entitled, ““How a City of 100,000 People Profits 
From an Adequate Statewide Financing System.” 
The last subject in this meeting was presented 








Dr. John Dewey, professor of philosophy, 
Columbia University. 


by M. C. Lefler, superintendent of schools, Lin- 


His topic was, “Practical Econ- 
Put Into Effect in Cities of 


coln, Nebraska. 
omies That Are 
100,000.” 

The fifth group for cities of from 100,000 to 
200,000 was presided over by George N. Child, 
superintendent of schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The first speaker was A. L. Threlkeld, superin- 
tendent of schools, Denver, Colo., who talked 
about the attitude of the public mind toward tax- 
ation. “We must through education point out 
the need for tax-supported services,” he declared. 
“We must present the historical explanation of 
the complex toward the idea of taxation. We 
must produce an attitude of mind consistent to 
concrete education to the extent that such educa- 
tion brings about a wise expenditure of taxes.” 

The second paper was given by C. B. Glenn, 
superintendent of schools, Birmingham, Ala., and 
his subject was, “The Relation Between Finan- 
cial Support of Education and Results.” Super- 
intendent Glenn stated that recent study disclosed 
that the average man with only an elementary- 
school education earns in a lifetime $64,000, 
whereas the one who has completed high school 
earns $88,000. This would indicate that on an 
average each of the four years spent by a boy in 
high school is worth $6,000. R. L. Jones, super- 
intendent of schools, Memphis, Tenn., spoke on 
the cost of public schools—past, present and fu- 
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ture. P. C. Packer, professor of education, Iowa 
State University, lowa City, read the last paper 
on financial economies in school administration. 

The group meeting for superintendents of 
cities of more than 200,000, was conducted by 
Frank Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Mich. “State Aid for Education” was discussed 
by J. A. H. Keith, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., and this was fol- 
lowed by a paper entitled, ‘““National Aid for Edu- 
cation,” presented by Frank W. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington, D. C. 

Lent D. Upson, director, Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, Detroit, discussed the pay-as- 
you-go plan for capital costs. He stated that 
while this plan may mean a small immediate in- 
crease in taxes, the ultimate saving is enormous, 
and that twice as many improvements can be 
secured in a given period of time by this method. 
He further said that the chief obstacles to the 
pay-as-you-go plan are the unwillingness of poli- 
ticians to ask taxpayers to pay for something to- 
day that can be put off until to-morrow, and the 
inability of to-day’s taxpayers to realize that to- 
morrow’s bill will be twice as much. 

Superintendent Jones of Cleveland talked about 
a continuous publicity program. He said that a 
clean, adequate school house in an attractive set- 
ting serves to advertise a school system better 


John K. Norton, director of research division, N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C 
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than eight columns of type in the newspaper. He 
further said that good publicity follows in the 
wake of good administration and that good ad- 
ministration is always for the benefit of the chil- 
dren and not for the benefit of the administrators. 
He warned his listeners against “stunt” publicity, 
saying that while it may carry a bond issue, in 
the long run a school system can progress only 
by virtue of a reformed, intelligent and even 
critical public opinion. 

One of the group meetings was devoted to 
music progress in public schools with Will Ear- 
hart, director of music, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, presiding. The values of music edu- 
cation in the present age were discussed by 
Walter Van Dyke Bingham, director, Personnel 
Research Federation, New York City. Superin- 
tendent of Schools William J. Bogan, Chicago, 
then discussed the place of music in the high- 
school curriculum. “Music to perform its 
function properly should begin in the kinder- 
garten, continue through the grades, the junior 
high schools, the senior high schools and finally 
enter into the lives of adults,” said Superintend- 
ent Bogan. Chicago has adopted a slogan for its 
music department that expresses this idea. 

Will Grant Chambers, dean, school of educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa., then talked on what company music should 





William F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


keep, and the last paper was presented by 
Peter W. Dykema, professor of music education, 
Teachers College, Columbia. His subject was a 
report of present practice as disclosed by surveys. 

The group meeting for assistant and district 
superintendents of schools was presided over by 
F. M. Underwood, district superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis. The meeting took the form of 
a symposium on the technique of a city assistant 
or a district superintendent in his work. The 
following school men participated: Henry Rob- 
erts, Jr., district superintendent of schools, Phil- 
adelphia, and Edwin L. Miller, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Detroit, Mich. 

The second general session was held on Mor- 
day evening in the public auditorium arena with 
a physical and health education program. Drills, 
dances, sports and ensembles were presented. 

The third general session opened Tuesday 
morning. Following the organ recital and the 
group singing, the meeting was called to order by 
Superintendent of Schools Herbert S. Weet, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. He spoke briefly on the work of 
the commission on the articulation of educational 
units, and introduced as the first speaker, John 
Dewey, Columbia University. Doctor Dewey 
spoke on “Waste in American Education Through 
Lack of Coordination.” Doctor Dewey stated 
that one example of educational waste is the 
failure to adapt the teaching of early school 











Charles S. Meek, superintendent of schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


years to the normal activities and experiences of 
children at that age. 

The second speaker was Edward C. Elliott, 
president, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
President Elliott viewed articulation from the 
college and professional-school standpoint, and 
pointed out that the inevitable conclusion of the 
present trend is that, in the near future, the 
higher training afforded by our colleges, univer- 
sities and technical schools will come to be re- 
garded as the expected preparation of all of those 
persons properly fitted for the responsibilities of 
complete American citizenship. The last speaker 
was Cameron Beck, personnel director, New York 
Stock Exchange, whose topic was, “The Neces- 
sity of Coordinating Educational Activities With 
Public Affairs.” 

Nine discussion groups were held on Tuesday 
afternoon. Julia Letheld Hahn, director, kinder- 
garten and primary grades, San Francisco, con- 
ducted a joint meeting with the National Council 
of Childhood Education as the first group. 
George Melcher, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo., presided at the group that dis- 
cussed new types of organization of school units. 

The first speaker on the program was William 
John Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C., who briefly out- 
lined the advantages and disadvantages of the 
6-4-4 plan of organization. This was discussed 
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by John Sexson, superintendent of schools, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and Samuel J. Slawson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Johnstown, Pa. M. H. Moore, 
superintendent of schools, Forth Worth, Texas, 
discussed the junior high schools of Texas, and 
James M. Wood, president, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., presented the possibilities of the 
four-year junior college. 

Charles H. Judd, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, presided at the group meet- 
ing and discussed the best means of economizing 
time in the reorganization of educational units. 
Four speakers appeared on this program which 
took the form of a symposium. They were Fred 
J. Kelly, president, University of Idaho, Samuel 
P. Capen, chancellor, University of Buffalo, C. R. 
Mann, director, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., and David Allan Robertson, 
assistant director, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

An interesting group meeting was conducted 
by J. B. Edmonson, dean, school of education, 
University of Michigan, on accrediting agencies 
and college entrance requirements. Jesse H. New- 
lon, Teachers College, Columbia, discussed ‘“The 
Articulation of Secondary Education With 
Higher Education.” “The educational program of 
every unit of the school system should be deter- 
mined primarily by the needs of pupils at its 
level,” said Doctor Newlon. “The rapid increase 
in the enrollment of American secondary schools 
in the last forty years has brought into these 
schools millions of pupils not destined to college 
entrance. The standards for high schools which 
have been set up by standardizing agencies have 
dealt primarily with the college preparatory 
function. The establishment of these standards 
was beneficial at one period in the development 
of the high school, but present conditions demand 
a greater freedom for the secondary school to 
work out its own problems.” 


College Entrance Requirements Discussed 


Jesse B. Davis, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, Boston University, talked on “The Problem 
of College Entrance Requirements in New Eng- 
land,” and Lewis Wilbur Smith, superintendent 
of schools, Berkeley, Calif., spoke on “An Evalua- 
tion of the Worth of Accrediting Agencies.” The 
last speaker in this group was George M. Wiley, 
assistant commissioner of education, New York 
State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y., 
who took as his topic, “The Articulation of High 
Schools and Colleges.” 

“The Six-Year High School for the Larger City 
and Smaller Community,” was the theme debated 
in the group that was presided over by R. E. Tid- 
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well, state superintendent of education for Ala- 
bama, Montgomery. Prof. Calvin O. Davis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, presented the first 
paper on “The Six-Year High School in the 
American Public-School System.” He stated that 
the replies to a recent questionnaire indicated that 
theoretical considerations favor the segregated 
three-year schools wherever possible, but that 
practical considerations make the adoption of the 
consolidated six-year schools desirable, if not in- 
deed necessary in many places. 

“The Six-Year High School in the Larger Com- 
munities” was discussed by C. R. Foster, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pa. He felt that there were many 
advantages to the six-year high school over other 
plans of organization and outlined them. “The 
Six-Year High School in the Smaller Communi- 
ties’”’ was presented by G. H. Sanberg, superin- 
tendent of schools, Rochester, Minn., and the 
“Six-Year High School in the Rural Community” 
was the subject of a talk by A. G. Yawberg, su- 
perintendent of schools, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 


Meeting the Needs of Modern Life 


Superintendent of Schools Paul C. Stetson, 
Dayton, Ohio, presided over the sixth group. The 
first speaker was Robert L. Cooley, director, Mil- 
waukee Extension School, Milwaukee, Wis., who 
spoke on “Articulating the School With Life and 
Industry.”” Howell Cheney, chairman, junior 
educational and employment committee, National 
Association of Manufacturers, read a paper on 
“Educational Processes of the Adjustment of 
Youth to Life.” He pleaded for a fuller use of 
all the existing agencies to assist the schools in 
a more exact definition of the requirements and 
necessities of modern life. 

The third paper discussed the relation of the 
school to the home, and was given by Martha 
Sprague Mason of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Mrs. Mason said that the 
home and school are working on the same prob- 
lem—the problem of opening doors of opportu- 
nity to boys and girls in order that through them 
youth may discover the best and safest roads to 
health, happiness and intelligent service. The 
last paper was given by W. W. Charters, director, 
bureau of educational research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and dealt with the methods of articulat- 
ing the school with life. 

Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools, 
Bridgeport, Conn., conducted a group meeting 
that dealt with the problems in the field of adult 
education. “The Administration and Organiza- 
tion in Smaller Communities” was discussed by 
W. C. Smith, state director of adult education, 
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Albany, New York, and “The Administration and 
Organization in Larger Communities,” by Wil- 
liam J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago. “The Curriculum and Method in Larger 
Cities” was discussed by Alonzo G. Grace, di- 
rector of adult education, Cleveland, Ohio. He 
gave many reasons why there had been an in- 
crease in the money expended for adult education, 
bringing them within ten classifications. Paul J. 
Kruse, professor of education, Cornell University, 
spoke on “The Curriculum and Methods in 
Smaller Communities,” and the final discussion 
in this section was given by Randall J. Condon, 
superintendent of schools, Cincinnati, on the 
topic, “Adult Education, an Essential in a Pro- 
gram of Training for Citizenship.” 

The eighth group held on Tuesday afternoon 
was under the leadership of John H. Bosshart, 
superintendent of schools, South Orange and 
Maplewood, N. J. R. D. Allen, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Providence, R. I., talked on 
“The Effect of Guidance Upon Articulation From 
Unit to Unit and Within Units,” while W. E. 
Givens, superintendent of schools at Oakland, 
Calif., told of “The Effect of Guidance Upon the 
Articulation of the Organization.” 

C. D. Cooper, director of training, State Nor- 
mal School, Brockport, N. Y., read a paper on 
“The Effect of Guidance Upon Teacher Training 





J. E. Butterworth, professor of rural education, 
Cornell University. 
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for Better Articulation,” and the last paper in 
this group was read by Elizabeth E. Packer, act- 
ing principal, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Ill. Miss Packer stated that the 
school’s experience had revealed significant re- 
sults as bearing upon morale and stated that there 
was a growing attitude of cooperation on the part 
of pupils, teachers and parents; there was a grow- 
ing sense of responsibility on the part of pupils, 
and a growing faith on the part of pupils and 
patrons in the validity of the school’s advisory 
program and the consequent growing enthusiasm 
for the school and all that it does. 

The last group discussed “The Articulation of 
Teacher Training Agencies With the Other Units 
of American Education.” John W. Withers, dean, 
school of education, New York University, pre- 
sided and talked about the report of the commit- 
tee on the articulation of the teacher training 
agencies. He then introduced Ned H. Dearborn, 
state department of education, Albany, N. Y., who 
read a paper on “The State Department of Edu- 
eation in Relation to Articulation of Teacher 
Training Agencies Within the State.” C. A. 
Phillips, University of Missouri, spoke on “The 
University School of Education in Relation to 
Other Teacher Training Agencies Within the 
State.” 

R. H. Jordan, Cornell University, read a paper 


Dr. Leonard V. Koos, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 
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on “The Arts Colleges as Teacher Training 
Agencies.” There is a growing tendency, he said, 
to expect five years of preparation beyond the 
high school for adequately prepared teachers. He 


declared that as soon as the rest of the states fol- 
low the lead of California in making this a defi- 
nite requirement we shall have a new situation 
that will enable the arts college to continue its 
four-year subject matter program, involving no 
doubt certain courses introductory to teaching. 


Training Institutions and Schools 


Thomas W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, 
Akron, Ohio, talked on “The Articulation of State 
Agencies for Teacher Training With the Field 
Staffs of Their Service Areas,” from the stand- 
point of the school superintendent. He empha- 
sized that past experience seemed to justify the 
statement that the training institutions have not 
known enough about the schools they are to serve 
and that the schools in turn have not availed 
themselves adequately of the many types of serv- 
ice the training institutions are qualified to 
render. Charles R. Foster, president, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pa., discussed the report 
of the Year Book from the standpoint of the 
president and faculty of the teacher training 
agencies. 

The fourth general session was held on Tues- 
day evening in the public auditorium arena. It 
was a joint meeting with the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, with Professor 
Arthur B. Moehlman of the University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, presiding. 

“Functional Administration and Research,” 
was the topic chosen by M. R. Keyworth, super- 
intendent of schools, Hamtramck, Mich. Mr. 
Keyworth stated that research is the means that 
provides a continuous self-survey, and that school 
organization within itself can check its own prog- 
ress, can discover its mistakes, can direct its 
changes and adjustments and can have the evi- 
dence to justify what it is doing. 

W. W. Theisen, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee, Wis., then discussed “The 
Function and Value of Public-School Research 
Departments.” He was followed by J. Cayce 
Morrison, state department of education, Albany, 
N. Y., who outlined the research function of 
state departments. 

The last speaker at this session was M. R. 
Trabue, University of North Carolina, who spoke 
on “University Research and Its Value to Public- 
School Administration.” “Educational research 
began with the statistical study by administra- 
tive officers and surveyors of great masses of 
pupils,” said Professor Trabue, “but to-day it is 
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the teachers in the classrooms who are raising 
questions, and these questions concern the spe- 
cific treatment that should be given to individual 
pupils.” 

The fifth general session opened on Wednesday 
morning in the auditorium arena with a paper 
presented by Ernest C. Hartwell, superintendent 
of schools, Buffalo, N. Y., entitled, “What a Su- 
perintendent Has a Right to Expect of an Insti- 
tution Training Teachers for the Elementary 
Schools.” Charles S. Meek, superintendent of 
schools, Toledo, Ohio, then spoke on what may be 
expected for the secondary schools, and Julian E. 
Butterworth, Cornell University, on what the 
rural schools may expect. 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, state commissioner 
of education, Albany, N. Y., closed the session 
with a discussion on “What a Teacher Has a 
Right to Expect in Help, Guidance and Profes- 
sional Stimulus From the School Engaging Her 
Services.” 

The administrative group held on Wednesday 
afternoon, opened with the first group for county 
superintendents with J. W. Sweeney, superintend- 
ent, Elk County Schools, St. Marys, Pa., presid- 
ing. The theme was “Better Training of Teach- 
ers” and the first paper was presented by 
N. Searle Light, state department of education, 
Hartford, Conn., who spoke on the improvement 
of teachers. 


Vitalizing School Work 


Marie Sorum, superintendent, Emmet County 
Schools, Estherville, Iowa, spoke on “Vitalizing 
Teaching Through Motive.” She said that the 
object of the boys’ and girls’ institutes in her 
part of the country was to vitalize the school 
work through its teachers and students; to con- 
nect the school life more closely to the farm home 
and business life; to motivate children to a 
greater achievement through demonstration and 
exhibits and to make helpful use for the benefit 
of boys and girls of all outside agencies now in 
the service of youth. 

Kate V. Wofford, superintendent, Laurens 
County Schools, Laurens, S. C., told of training 
teachers in service. “Not only should the super- 
intendent assist in the improvement of the quality 
of teaching service,” she said, “but he should also 
see that the teacher, herself, is given a chance 
for continuous development and growth. Many 
ways of procedure for such growth have already 
been established such as helpful supervision, in- 
stitutes, extension courses, study centers, reading 
circles, teachers’ meetings and teacher participa- 
tion in the formation of school policies.” A. E. 
Winship, editor, Journal of Education, summar- 
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George Melcher, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ized the theme, and was the last speaker in this 
meeting. 

A similar group discussion for superintendents 
in cities of less than 10,000 was held with L. H. 
Bugbee, superintendent of schools, West Hart- 
ford, Conn., presiding. E. W. Ireland, superin- 
tendent of schools, Stratford, Conn., spoke on 
“Improving Instruction Through Teachers Visi- 
tation and Conference.” He stated that fully half 
of the superintendent’s time should be spent in 
improving instruction through teachers visitation 
and conference, and that to accomplish this pur- 
pose the superintendent through the setting up of 
supervisory objectives, should limit his activities 
to the solution of one problem at a time. 

L. P. Hollis, superintendent of schools, Green- 
ville, S. C., spoke on “Basal Training and 
Improvements in Service,” and J. P. Vaughan, 
superintendent of schools, Chisholm, Minn., dis- 
cussed “The Teacher and the School.” C. R. 
Coblentz, superintendent, Preble County Schools, 
Eaton, Ohio, spoke on “Progress in Better Train- 
ing of Rural Teachers.” 

E. C. MacInnis, superintendent of schools, Jef- 
ferson, Wis., discussed “Making and Remaking 
Personality.” “Little effort has been made to 
study the teacher from the psychological stand- 
point to enable her to fit her own traits and char- 
acteristics to her work of teaching,” he declared. 
“At the present time any person who aspires to 
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be a teacher may enter a training institution pro- 
viding certain academic standards have been met. 
She may be lacking in initiative, emotionally un- 
stable, bad tempered, cynical and sarcastic, but 
let her possess sufficient mentality to meet the 
scholastic requirements for graduation and she 
may receive a diploma entitling her to teach.” 
The last speaker was I. H. Hart, director of ex- 
tension, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. His subject was, “‘The Improvement of 
Teachers in Service.” 

Wilbur H. Lynch, superintendent of schools, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., presided at the meeting for 
superintendents of cities of from 10,000 to 50,000 
population. J. O. Creager, dean, college of edu- 
cation, University of Arkansas, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Are the Universities Making Adequate 
Provision for Liberal Citizenship Education in 
Their Programs for Preparation of Secondary 
Teachers.” The second speaker was Roy P. 
Wisehart, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Indiana, who spoke on “Salaries in 
Teacher Training Institutions.” 

John B. Heffelfinger, superintendent of schools, 
Newton, Kan., discussed “The Success and Fail- 
ure of the Young Teacher.” He said that the 
failure of the young teacher, aside from failure 
due to native disability, must be assessed both 
against the school wherein she has had her train- 
ing and against the school system in which she 
does her early teaching. 


Admission to Teachers’ Colleges 


The next speaker in this group was Sheldon E. 
Davis, president, State Normal College, Dillon, 
Mont., who spoke on “Selective Teacher Train- 


ing.”’ Mr. Davis stated that the graduation from 
an accredited high school is not selective enough 
for admission to a teachers’ college, and that 
school standards alone need to be supplemented 
by personal work, most of it not less effective 
because it seems informal. 

“Better Training for Entrance” was the first 
subject discussed in the group composed of ad- 
ministrators from cities of 50,000 to 100,000 
population. David E. Weglein, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Md., was the first speaker and 
was followed by A. H. Hughey, superintendent 
of schools, El Paso, Texas, who talked on the 
topic, “Training After Entrance.” Clyde B. 
Moore, Cornell University, spoke of the rewards 
of training and stated that the school is not mere 
material equipment but rather the interplay of 
chosen personalities. “As the teacher is so is the 
school,” he said. The last paper was presented 
by Harry DeW.DeGroat, principal, State Normal 
School, Cortland, N. Y., on the topic, “Will Train- 
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ing and Rewards Develop a_ Profession?” 

George N. Child, superintendent of schools, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, presided at the group meet- 
ing made up of superintendents of cities from 
100,000 to 200,000 population. G. W. Frasier, 
president, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo., 
spoke on the “Requisite Qualifications of the Be- 
ginning Teacher and How to Secure Them.“ 
P. P. Claxton, superintendent of schools, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma., spoke on “The Active Teacher a 
Constant Student.” 

Walter M. May, department of education, Con- 
cord, N. H., spoke on “The Place, Kind and 
Amount of Supervision Requisite for Improved 
Teaching Service,” and E. S. Evenden, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, closed the session 
with a discussion on “The Relation Between 
Salary Schedules and Teacher Service.” 


How Shall We Select Teachers? 


In the group for cities of more than 200,000 
population, R. L. Jones, superintendent of schools, 
Memphis, discussed the theme, “What Counts in 
the Selection of Teachers?” David E. Weglein, 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore, read a paper 
entitled, “‘How Long Should Be the Basal Train- 
ing for a Teacher?” 

“At no time has there been so great a need for 
training teachers in service as now,” said super- 
intendent Carleton Washburne, superintendent, 
Winnetka Public Schools, Winnetka, IIl., who 
spoke on “What Training Should Be Given While 
in Service?” “To-day we need to train teachers 
to adapt their work to the wide differences that 
exist among individual children; to do active and 
worth while research in connection with their 
classroom problems; to look on the misbehaving 
child not as a culprit but as a patient and to re- 
lease each child’s creative powers and train him 
to use them.” 

Fred M. Hunter, president, University of Den- 
ver, spoke on the subject, “How to Stimulate 
Continuation of Training While in Service.” 

A group meeting on physical and health edu- 
cation was also held with Frederick Rand Rogers, 
department of education, Albany, N. Y., presid- 
ing. Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, director of 
health education, Atlantic City, N. J., told of the 
medical program as it should be outlined. He 
advocated a medical examination at least once a 
year for every pupil, with a supplementary ex- 
amination and adequate follow-up procedure for 
all pupils in need of remedial care. He also ad- 
vocated dental and eye examinations once a year, 
nutrition classes and the enforcement of vaccina- 
tion. 

The second speaker of this session was Jesse 
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Finding the Right Contractor 
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Buyine resilient floors for your building is 


largely a matter of finding a floor contractor in whom 
you can have confidence. Contractor A's bid is low— 
low enough to give grounds for question. Contractor 
B is highly recommended—and sky-high in price 
Shopping around seems to get you nowhere. 


One resilient flooring contractor in your vicinity, 
however, is not to be classed with others. He has 
been selected because of his long experience as well as 
his high standing in the community. He maintains a 
staff of skilled workmen—employs the most modern 
methods. He is the authorized Bonded Floors dis- 
tributor, member of a nation-wide organization of 
flooring experts, his work backed by our bond. 
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His prices? Well, Bonded Floors men are con- 
stantly landing important jobs in the face of the most 
strenuous competition. 

His advice? Impartial, because he installs not one 
but several types of resilient floors: Sealex Battleship 
Linoleum, Sealex Treadlite Tile, Sealex Inlaid Lino- 
leum and Natural Cork Tile. 


’ His name? Write us—we'll give it to you. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY Inc. 


Division of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 


General Office: Kearny, N. J. Authorized distributors in principal cities 
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A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colo. 


Feiring Williams, Columbia University, who 
stated that the school as an educational institu- 
tion is responsible for physical education as well 
as mental education, and that it was also responsi- 
ble for providing adequate space, equipment and 
time facilities. 

The last speaker was A. J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools, Schenectady, N. Y. He said 
there was probably no other phase of public- 
school work to-day in which there is as wide di- 
versity in underlying philosophy, administrative 
policy and teaching procedure as in the field of 
health and physical education. 

A group meeting in which training for admin- 
istration was discussed was held. Zenos E. 
Scott, superintendent of schools, Springfield, 
Mass., presided. Fred Engelhardt, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, stated that it is a unique 
situation in school administration that of all the 
employees, the superintendent of schools is se- 
lected by a lay board of education. It is difficult, 
he said, to expect that lay citizens will on the 
whole select professionally competent executives 
from among candidates unless minimum quali- 
fications are established. 

E. E. Lewis, professor of school administra- 
tion, Ohio State University, spoke on “The Cur- 
rent Practices in Selecting School Administrative 
Officers,” and Augustus O. Thomas, commissioner 
of education, Augusta, Maine, discussed the ques- 
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tion, “What Qualifications Should Be Legally 
Standardized ?” 

Thomas W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, 
Akron, Ohio, stated that no man is competent to 
be a superintendent of schools unless he owes his 
first allegiance to the children of the city, that he 
must accept the theory and act upon it that the 
schools are not established and maintained for 
the sake of the parents, nor for the sake of the 
teachers, nor for the sake of the politicians, nor 
for the sake of any private interest whatsoever, 
but that they are solely for the children and for 
the society of which these children form a part. 

The sixth general session was held Thursday 
morning with the following program: “The Sci- 
entific Investigation of Problems of Character 
Education,” William F. Russell, dean, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; “Handicaps of 
Character Education in the United States,” Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; “Character Educa- 
tion From the Point of View of the Philosophy 
of Education,’ John J. Tigert, president, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 

At the last session held Thursday afternoon, 
Uel W. Lamkin, president, National Education 
Association, was introduced as was Prof. William 
John Cooper, the newly appointed United States 
Commissioner of Education and Frank Cody, su- 
perintendent of schools, Detroit, Mich., the newly 
elected president of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

An excellent address was given by the Hon. 
Myers Y. Cooper, Governor of Ohio, and this was 
followed by an address delivered by Paul V. 
McNutt, dean, school of law, Indiana University, 
and the national commander of the American 
Legion. 

Space does not permit of reports being pub- 
lished at this time of the many interesting meet- 
ings that were held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the National Education Association 
but these will be covered in the April issue of 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 





A Successful Experiment in 
Secondary Education 


That the Salina, Kansas, experiment in secon- 
dary education is proving successful is shown by 
the fact that other large high schools in the state 
are adopting the same system. The Salina junior 
and senior high schools are organized as one unit 
under the direction of a principal and three as- 
sistants. 

An effective division of the student body was 
made among the three school buildings available. 
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Now.... your budget 


can afford f 


urniture that is 


truly homelike! 


DUCATORS have long rec- 
ognized the relationship be- 
tween comfortable homelike sur- 


roundings and scholastic prog 


ress. 


But until the advent of Sim- 
mons furniture of metal, to give 
such surroundings and yet keep 
inside the usual budget, was al- 
most impossible. 


Ordinary furniture will wear 
out, will warp and twist... will 
require periodic repair and re- 
placements ... All of these difh- 
culties are overcome with perma- 
nent Simmons furniture of metal. 



















And most remarkable of all you 
will find that Simmons bedroom 
furniture of all-steel costs but lit- 
tle more than the usual kind 
made of wood. 


On this page are shown three 
typical moderately priced pieces 

. if you will write to our Con- 
tract Division we will be very 
glad to send you a catalog illus- 
trating other styles and quote 
prices. The Simmons Company, 
Contract Division, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, III. 





No matter what your budget 

. you will find in the Simmons 
line of all-steel institutional fur- 
niture just what vou wish... At 
the price you wish to pay. Choose 
from simple straight line pieces in 
durable plain colors ... or from 
the most elaborate of decorated 
finishes . . . and choose in the 
thorough knowledge that you are 
replacing for the last time ... for 
Simmons all-steel furniture is 
built to wear for all-time. It will 
not chip; medicines, wet tum- 


blers, etc. will not mar its surface. 
It is almost impossible to break 
it... and if a tremendous blow 
does dent it, the repair is usually 
quick, easy and inexpensive. 


SIMMONS 


BEDS...SPRINGS... MATTRESSES... Built for Sleep 
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Cleveland Exhibits Bring Variety 
of Ideas to School Men 


Evolution of school aims and ideals is translated into concrete 
expression by 253 exhibitors displaying the latest developments in 
supplies and equipment at Department of Superintendence meeting 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, HAMTTAMC< PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


AYING $50,000 for 100,000 square feet of 

floor space in the annex of the magnificent 

Cleveland Auditorium was the means taken 
by some 253 manufacturers and jobbers to in- 
form 4,000 members of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association 
and their 10,000 friends of the new ideas in school 
supplies and equipment. 

The evolution of school aims and ideals was 
translated into concrete expression by these 253 
exhibitors. The appropriateness of this idea was 
carefully sensed and carried out by a seating com- 
pany in its display featuring the old-time two-seat 
wooden bench that used to repose so calmly on the 
slanting floor of our old New England schoolhouse. 
Contrasted with this was the most up-to-the-min- 
ute individual single pedestal desk. 


Keeping Pace With Economic Progress 


Vast displays of radio and visual apparatus con- 
vinced the onlooker that the schools had not failed 
to keep pace with the economic and industrial 
progress for which America is the pacemaker. 
School supply houses cater to demands and this 
exposition showed that schools must be right up 
to the minute in their devices. Many a visitor 
was charmed by the music that came from a 
studio at his left while at a booth at his right he 
lackadaisically viewed monkeys gathering coco- 
nuts in oriental climes. 

Surely the day of individual instruction with all 
its self-appraisal and self-direction material is 
upon us and 16,000 persons have seen the latest 
developments in the field of educational devices. 

The NATION’S SCHOOLS is not unmindful of the 
fact that many school executives found it impos- 
sible to attend the Cleveland meeting. In order 
that the exhibits might be of the greatest possible 
service to those who remained on the firing line, 
arrangements were made to have all the new de- 
velopments winnowed out, carefully analyzed and 
presented in tabloid form in this issue. A com- 
plete list of the exhibitors was published in the 
February issue. Manifestly each of the 253 ex- 


hibitors cannct be mentioned in the brief space al- 
lotted to this article but certain significant items 
showing trends have been selected impartially. 

Down the aisle on the right was displayed a col- 
lapsible globe manufactured by a New York City 
concern. It is a globe made of a waterproof ma- 
terial, capable of receiving a bladder and of being 
inflated to a fourteen-inch diameter. At the pres- 
ent time the globe is black and on it the continents 
are outlined in gold. The globe will receive 
colored chalk smoothly but, better still, poster 
paints may be used and pleasing color combina- 
tions made. It is extremely light and may be 
passed easily from child to child. It may be stored 
in a small space without fear of breakage. Similar 
globes, made by this company, are used in the 
teaching of spherical mathematics. 

Next to the corner there was on display a new 
device that permits two seats to appear where 
there was but one desk before. A classroom ac- 
commodating thirty pupils may have the usual 
number of desks and seats but when it is desired 
to adapt the room to a lecture or assembly, one 
has but to take his desk and place it in the pre- 
arranged slots on the desk standards on either 
side of the aisle and with a simple flip of the hand 
convert it into a seat across the aisle. Thus sixty 
persons can be easily seated in the same space 
that was holding but thirty a moment before. 
Various combinations are offered, such as stag- 
gered locations for study and examination rooms. 
Facilitation of custodial service is an additional 
point in favor of the device as it makes possible 
wide aisles and rows for sweeping. The device 
also points toward a rearrangement and simpli- 
fication of school seating equipment. 


Helps for the Young Artist 


In another booth there appeared several new 
items, the first of which is an individual paste jar, 
which is filled from the gallon supply at the teach- 
er’s desk. Holding but a small amount, it tends 
to solve one of the irritating problems of the art 
teacher, in that neatness and cleanliness are the 
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“OUT OF DOORS” 


days are coming when spring air will have 
unimpeded right of way to every corner of 
the school. 


China, glass, and silverware washed 


with 
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- Cleans Clean 
Safitary Cleaner: Cleanse 








winter or summer, have always that sweet, 
sanitary cleanliness so suggestive of sunshine 
and summer days. 


This protection of wholesome, sanitary 
cleanliness for the school cafeteria and 
dining room is the secret of the increasing 
use of this pure and dependable cleaner by 
schools the country over. 


Ask your supply man for 
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more easily permitted by the new jar. Then, there 
was the air-tight mixing cup that has been placed 
on top of the two-ounce jar of poster paint. This 
prevents the paint from drying and also gives a 
much needed unit in art work, in that the artist 
has several mixing cups at his disposal. One also 
finds in a refillable brush a type cleaner for the 
typewriter. The applying brush is a useful article. 
When coupled with the glass tube, which facili- 
tates application as well as refilling, it becomes 
helpful to the typist. 

A journey to another booth showed a number of 
new things in laboratory equipment. There was 
the device that sets forth new ideas in magnet 
demonstration. New and complete histories of 
frogs and crayfish, coupled with dissected speci- 
mens on the reverse side of the holding tube, are 
of interest. A Bunsen burner that is adjusted in- 
ternally has proved its value, being easily con- 
trolled and practically foolproof. 

That school transportation is an important 
problem was evidenced by the excellent displays 
of two motor companies. Any school district 
would be proud to have its name in gold on the 
side of either of the busses shown whether it 
holds twenty pupils or fifty-three, as did one large 
cream and green colored bus on display. 


Custodians Find Desk Plug Satisfactory 


Many school custodians have had trouble in 
keeping their school desks fastened solidly to the 


cement floor. They have tried drilling a hole, 
plugging it with wood and then bolting the desk 
to the wood, but somehow or other the wooden 
plug soon gives way because of the changing 
humidity, and the desk is again loose. A New 
York City company has a jute plug that obviates 
all this difficulty. Although the device is simple, 
the one on demonstration was holding 900 pounds. 
Those who have recently tried the plugs have 
found them successful and satisfactory. 

As children many of us had to hold yarn for 
mother while she rolled it from the skein to the 
ball. A braiding company of Massachusetts has 
taken all the fun from this type of activity but it 
also has lessened the chance of entangling yarn by 
creating combinations of yarns in several espe- 
cially attractive lengths. 

Right after the World War, in White Plains, 
N. Y. there was developed a little device, a drill 
test, which was used for addition only. Since then 
five additional tests have been added. These tests 
have the happy faculty of combining a game with 
real work. The test consists of two round discs 
superimposed on each other. On the lower disc is 
a series of numbers while on the top disc is a 
window under which a second number is printed. 
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For instance, two and eight show up. Since the 
answer in addition is ten, the pupil must put his 
wire handle into the number ten hole. If this is 
done, and a little jerk to the left is made, a new 
problem will show up and “one” will be registered 
in the indicator showing that one problem has 
been solved correctly. There are eight choices in 
all in this solution. If the child places his pointer 
in the wrong hole the same problem remains on 
the board. Eight windows are around the board. 
Eight problems to each window taken in irregular 
combinations present a limitless number of prob- 
lems. There are also tests in the four fundamental 
processes and column addition and fractions. 


Scientific Apparatus on Display 


Additional scientific apparatus was shown by a 
Chicago company. There was the apparatus that 
demonstrates the axiom: “You cannot see an 
atom but you can see where it has been.” Then, 
there was the new magnet device holding 300 
pounds. Crucibles with a fusing point 50 per cent 
higher than procelain were exhibited. An inter- 
esting booklet can be obtained. Many visitors 
were heard to remark that this company must be 
furnishing equipment to Thurston, so varied were 
the demonstrations. 

Although electric warm air hand driers are 
popular, one objection to them in the past has 
been the noise they made when in use. This ob- 
noxious sound has now been eliminated by a com- 
pany making hand drying equipment. 

That various school equipment companies are 
ever alert to improve their products was evidenced 
by numerous companies. For instance, one com- 
pany has solved the problem of adapting the 
height of the type case to the height of the vari- 
ous students who will use it. This adjustment 
may be placed on the cabinets now in use. A Kan- 
sas City concern is making a bumpless water mop. 
Two-handle and five-mop sizes serve to give the 
necessary variety to this mop which has no ex- 
posed metal to scratch or mar. No harm can be 
done with this device. 

The merging of two companies producing soap 
and toilet articles has brought forth a new health 
program. All the necessary pins and literature 
are furnished by this new company and attractive 
methods are taken to have school children keep 
themselves clean. 

Several new methods have been developed by a 
company manufacturing crépe paper. In one de- 
vice sealing wax was painted on glass with an al- 
cohol mixture and coupled with tin foil to give a 
magic glass effect. Other interesting things de- 
veloped by this company are stuffed crépe paper 
animals, vegetable dolls and painted sealing wax 
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S= A new Desk Top 


of Stedman Reinforced Rubber 


An ideal writing surface; does not scratch, 
dent orstain. Standard sizes, easily applied. 








Renew the writing surfaces of old wooden school 
desks in a few hours by applying these handsome tops 
of Stedman Reinforced Rubber. Quickly cemented 
to wood or metal. Provided with inkwell hole and 
pencil groove as shown. 

An ideal writing surface, smooth and warm to the 
touch. Noiseless and lasting. Sanitary; ink stains re- 
moved with a damp cloth. 

Made in popular standard sizes 3/16 in. thick, in 


our Verde Antique, dull finish; a particularly handsome 
grain of green and white on a black field. 





Quiet, comfort, and beauty char- 


acterize the floor of Stedman Rein- — 
forced Rubber Tile, famous also for A new Book 
its exceptional resistance to wear. describes these desk tops and also Stedman Reinforced Rubber Tile, 


the Modern Floor for schools. Copy sent gladly. 


—by the makers of 


STEDMAN RUBBER TILE 


Invisible Fibre ry gives lasting Wear 
and Deauty 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY :: SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS. 








boxes. Special booklets may be obtained regara- 
ing these new methods. 

Exhibits from an educational research service 
were on display. Interesting classroom material 
appears in this tabloid student service which ap- 
pears monthly. When fifty subscriptions are or- 
dered the teacher receives a weekly research re- 
port that is replete with current material. Every 
three months a complete index is sent to the 
teacher, placing at her disposal the world’s news 
and methods of finding it. 

A substantial folding chair was displayed. This 
chair is capable of being folded to a one-inch space 
and is a comfortable solid steel chair. It is ob- 
tainable in attractive colors and is distributed by 
an Illinois concern. 

An adjustable kindergarten frame that makes 
up into attractive houses and rooms has been 
produced. The frame is covered with burlap and 
many entrancing combinations may be made. The 
company making this frame has also produced a 
new swivel frame that will hold wall board or 
three-ply veneer. Attractive maps and graph 
boards can be inserted, thus giving it a variety 
of uses. The frames may be made into an easel 
with but little difficulty. 

A new series of physical geography maps has 
been printed as well as a series of civics maps. 
The physiology charts to teach hygiene and health 
rather than pure anatomy should be of great 
Eight of these are completed and the re- 
Dr. C.-E. A. 


value. 
maining eight will appear in April. 
Winslow is the editor. 


Solving Chair Maintenance Problems 


An Indiana chair company has developed a chair 
and bed brace that will help many a custodian 
solve his problems of chair maintenance. This 
brace is easily attached immediately under the 
seat of the ordinary chair. Angle head bolts with 
copper chain and a central tightening device 
which is capable of being tightened at any time 
are the component parts of this brace which 
should enable a chair to double its ordinary life. 

Many public schools have seen real value in the 
product of a Cleveland sash manufacturing com- 
pany. This is a special method of hanging wooden 
sash so that it may be cleaned on either side from 
the classroom. Not only is the special cleaning 
method a feature but the ordinary classroom can 
be converted easily into an open air room. Practi- 
cally 95 per cent of the window space may be left 
open by this product. It further enjoys the faculty 
of being air-tight when closed. 

Librarians would have been interested in the 
very fine model library on display by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago. A Syracuse 
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company was showing practical library furniture. 
It was also distributing attractive pamphlets de- 
scribing how to remake old books. 

A company manufacturing sanitary equipment 
has brought out a new machine that vends its 
product in a flat manner. The machine is a sort of 
Robot in that it measures a nickel in four ways. 
Slugs will not cause the machine to work. The 
machine is simple in operation and has an 
“empty” indicator. 


Educators Pleased With the Exhibits 


Much in new physical apparatus was exhibited 
by a Chicago concern. Of interest were the trip 
scale for measuring density as well as the new 
vertical force board. 

Mention may be made of a special tape for re- 
marking music scores so that they may outwear 
the ordinary score. Although this product is 
twelve years old, many persons may not be ac- 
quainted with it. This material cuts down music 
maintenance and makes the booklet more attrac- 
tive. A method of teaching band and orchestra 
music has also been developed by the company 
making the tape. 

Glass basket ball stops were on display. 

A special metal and composition basket ball 
stop was shown by a Chicago company making 
gymnasium equipment. 

Clocks from three different companies were on 
display. Floor cleaners of all kinds were in evi- 
dence, most of which are familiar to the trade. 
Practically all the book companies had excellent 
displays. The excellence of radio and visual edu- 
‘ational apparatus has already been mentioned. 
Practically ali the larger distributors had exhibits 
that were pleasing to the eye and ear. One com- 
pany had its display of up-to-the minute maps. 

An interesting open air cot was shown by a Ver- 
mont chair company. This was a specially con- 
structed frame on which was slung a canvas on a 
rope spring. Cleanliness seemed to be the chief 
aim of this device, which may be used either in 
kindergarten or open air rooms. 

A New York company had an attractive display 
of drawing inks as well as of wax crayons for 
fabric work that will not fade. 

The latest designs in sewing machines were in 
evidence as were also displays of modern seating 
equipment. Pianos of several different makes 
were on display as were lead pencils and writing 
materials. Several colleges gave publicity to their 
advantages. Various types of duplicating ma- 
chines were shown. The exhibit was one of the 
best yet shown at a meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association and great benefit could be ob- 
tained from a study of the exhibits. 
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(Jeft) Steeltex for Floors 
was used in this Batavia, 
N.Y., School. Steeltex elim- 
inates the use of forms, 
saves materials through pre- 
venting droppings, ensures 
proper curing, speeds up 
construction, and puts re- 
liable reinforcing equally 
spaced throughout the slab. 


(right) Reinforced concrete 
floors at minimum expense 
in another new school. 
Steeltex for floors was used 
in the Coraopolis, Pa., High 
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School. 





ew economical concrete floor 
method already 


widely accepted 


Steeltex combines 
steel reinforcing and 
concrete forms. It is 
quickly stretched in 
place over all types 
of beams. Cut from 
rolls to any desired 
length, it ensures 
ease and speed of 
application. The il- 
lustration shows it 
being laid in a steel 
frame house. It is 
used with any type 
of steel or wooden 
joist or beam. 


The backing of Steeltex 


tb 


















is of ample strength not 
only to support concrete 
while being poured, but 
also to afford safe walking 
surface once the fabric has 
been attached to the joists. 


To build stronger and better concrete floors 
for less money was the purpose for which 
STEELTEX for Floors was introduced to the 
building field a year ago. 

Today hundreds of successful installations 
in apartments, hotels, schools, churches, 
hospitals, theatres, and office buildings in- 
dicate its widespread acceptance. 

Leading engineers, architects, and con- 
tractors everywhere employ STEELTEX for 
Floors, and a few of the many types of con- 
struction using it are illustrated here. 

Let us send you complete information 
about this time-and-labor-saving material. 
The coupon brings our free book, STEELTEX 
for Floors. 


National Steel Fabric Company 


(Pittsburgh Steel Co) 
3903 Union Trust Bldg. \ Pittsburgh, Penna. 
The world’s largest manufacturers of welded steei fabric 


STEELTEX 


FOUR TYPES—SAME PRINCIPLE 
SAME PROTECTION 


for plaster . . for stucco. . for floors and roofs 
(concrete and gypsum) for stone or brick facing. 





National Steel Fabric Company 





3903 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. “a 
Send, without obligation, your book, “steELTEx “© 

‘or Floors.’’ rT sl 
or Floors Hew) 
Name q be, 
Company —_—_ sasaliieciesbiisoiliiadall var 
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Music Supervisors to Meet 
in Milwaukee 


The North Central Conference of the National Music 
Supervisors’ Conference will be held in Milwaukee, April 
16-19. The Milwaukee Biennial public-school music fes- 
tival will also be held during this convention and all 
delegates will have an opportunity to hear demonstrations 
with large ensembles. The famous Milwaukee Lyric Male 
Chorus of 110 voices will appear in a complimentary 
concert. 

The general plan of this convention will be that of a 
The most prominent and successful people in 
specific musical accomplishments will have charge of 
special clinics. Those attending are urged to choose the 
line of work in which they may be most interested. A 
conference chorus will be organized for clinic purposes. 
There will also be a combined college chorus composed 
from colleges, universities and conserva- 


clinic. 


of technicians 
tories. 





Gorgas Institute Sponsors Health 


Contest in High Schools 


The Gorgas Memorial Institute, 1331-3 G Street, N. W., 


Washington, D. C., has announced plans for a nation- 
wide essay contest among high schools as a supreme 
effort to reach the younger generation with proper and 
useful health educational information. All pupils in 
junior and senior classes in any high school are eligible 
to enter this contest. The subject of the essay is, “The 
Life and Achievements of William Crawford Gorgas and 
Their Relation to Our Own Health.” The essay must not 
1,500 The prizes range from $500 down 
to $20 in cash awards. 

This is a well established institute and its program is: 
authentic health information given to the public by repu- 
table physicians and dentists; promotion of the periodic 
health examination idea among the public; research in 
tropical diseases and mosquito abatement campaign. 


exceed words. 


Bill Provides for Separate 
Department of Education 


A bill recently presented before Congress by Represen- 
tative Robsion of Kentucky provides for the establish- 
ment of a department of public education independent 
from any other department of the federal government. 

According to the wording of the bill, the object of this 
department will be “to aid and encourage the public 
schools and to promote the public educational facilities 
of the nation, so that all the people of the several states 
and territories, without regard to race, creed or color, 
shall have greater educational opportunities and thereby 
abolish illiteracy; to make more general the diffusion of 


knowledge and to provide for the general welfare, but 
without impairment of or infringement upon the laws, 
rights, duties, authority or responsibilities of the several 
states, territories and the citizens thereof, with respect 
not only to the public educational agencies and institu- 
tions, but likewise as to private educational institutions 
and agencies in the several states and territories.” 

Other provisions of the bill are that this department 
shall be located in Washington, that it shall be directed 
by a secretary of education and an assistant secretary 
of education, and that the Bureau of Education be trans- 
ferred from the Department of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Education. 


Seek to Fill Vacancies in 
Philippine Island Schools 


Opportunity is offered teachers who wish to teach in 
the Philippine Islands by Carl M. Moore, 2227 Ward 
Street, Berkeley, Calif., who has been delegated to make 
a number of appointments to fill vacancies in the Islands’ 
schools. 

Applicants must be college or university graduates with 
teaching experience. The salaries paid range from $1,500 
to $2,000 a year. Transportation will be paid to the 
Islands and successful applicants will receive half salary 
while en route. The Western Journal of Education ex- 
plains that those receiving the appointments will be 
required to sign a contract for two years’ service. 


New High-School Building Is 
Dedicated at Pecos, Texas 


The new high-school building, Pecos, Texas, was dedi- 
cated on February 17. This building is the central unit 
of a plant that will house full departments of home eco- 
nomics, commercial studies, manual training and the reg- 
ular required courses. Manual training and possibly 
agriculture will be included in the units that are to be 
added as the enrollment justifies. The building is 
equipped throughout with modern equipment which in- 
cludes recessed corridor lockers, library furniture, book- 
keeping desks, typewriter tables, cooking and sewing 
tables of the latest design, gas ranges and hot plates and 
adequate electrical conveniences. 

The building has a gymnasium and auditorium. 
auditorium seats 800 persons. 

The building has offices for the superintendent and the 
principal, a teachers’ room, a vault for records as well 
as the usual conveniences found in modern buildings. 

The scholastic population of Pecos last year exceeded 
that of the previous year by more than 35 per cent and 
the growth during this year has been equal to or above 
that of last year, according to Joe R. Humphrey, super- 
intendent of the Pecos schools. Oscar W. Thurston is 
principal of the high school. 


The 
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The screen makes its contribution to a lesson on irrigation 


Teachers Are Overwhelmingly Convinced of 
the Effectiveness of Eastman Classroom Films 


The hundred teachers whose pupils had the benefit of Eastman Classroom 
Fi/ms in the great experiment of 1928 are overwhelmingly convinced of 


their effectiveness. So are those who are using them now. Because:— 


1. These films arouse and maintain greater interest. 

2. They increase the quantity and improve the quality of reading, 
project work, classroom discussion and writing. 

3. They help pupils to correlate materials more thoroughly. 

4. They increase the richness, accuracy and meaningfulness of expe- 
rience. 

. They facilitate the teacher’s work of organizing lesson materials, 

and add to the pleasure and interest of teaching. 


Learn more about Eastman Classroom Films. Write 
now for a booklet that tells the whole story. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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News of the Month 








University of Mississippi 
Plans Improvements 


Contracts totaling approximately $350,000 were 
awarded recently by the state building commission of 
Mississippi for the construction of a law building, gym- 
nasium, athletic field house, cafeteria and pumphouse at 
the University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

With these contracts there remain others totaling ap- 
proximately $670,000 on an original appropriation of 
$1,600,000 for permanent improvements at the university. 
These are to be let within a few months. These contracts 
are for a group of three structures to compose a graduate 
school, two classroom buildings, a demonstration high 
school, a $200,000 hospital, a group of homes for pro- 
fessors and a power house. 


Organize Pupil Fire Brigades 
in Portland Schools 


Steps taken in the schools at Portland, Ore., to assure 
safety in of fire include the pupil 
fire brigades in each school and the conducting of ora- 
torical contests on fire prevention during Fire Prevention 
Week. Rewards are offered for the best fire department 
in the schools and the winner of the public speaking con- 
tests this year was given a trip to the convention of the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs at Philadelphia. 
There he one of the 


sessions 


cast organization of 


delivered his winning speech at 


New Jersey Educational Survey 
Staff Is Enlarged 


increase in appropriations from $25,000 to 
$50,000 made by the legislature, the survey staff of the 
New Jersey State Educational Commission has been con- 
enlarged as has also the extent of the work the 
doing. The time of making the report of the 
has also been extended until the legislature con- 
1930, will make more 


Due to an 


siderably 
staff is 
survey 
venes in which also possible a 
comprehensive survey. 

The survey commission is composed of six members of 
the legislature, the president of the state board of edu- 
cation, the commission of education, four appointees of 
the governor and three appointees of the commissioner 
of education. Senator Arthur N. Pierson, the author of 
a number of outstanding educational acts, is the chairman 
of the commission. 

The members of the survey staff and their respective 
fields of work are as follows: Harlan Updegraff, for- 
merly president, Cornell College and professor of school 
administration, University of Pennsylvania, director of 
the study; George F. Zook, president, University of 
Akron, and L. E. Blauch, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, 
higher education; William C. Bagley, Teachers College, 
normal! schools; Francis B. Haas, president, State Nor- 


mal, Bloomsburg, Pa., and formerly superintendent of 
public instruction, Pennsylvania, state-school administra- 
tion; Julian E. Butterworth, professor of rural-school 
administration, New York State College of Agriculture, 
county and rural-school administration; Arthur B. Moehl- 
man, professor of school administration and supervision, 
University of Michigan, city-school administration; Pres- 
ton H. Smith, superintendent of schools, Bayonne, N. J., 
and Harl R. Douglass, professor of education, University 
of Oregon (visiting professor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania), secondary education; J. J. Savitz, principal, 
Glassboro Normal, Clifford J. Scott, superintendent of 
schools, East Orange, N. J., Francis M. Garver, professor 
of education, University of Pennsylvania and Lois Coffey 
Mossman, associate professor, Teachers College, elemen- 
tary education; F. G. Bonser, professor, Teachers College, 
special curriculum studies for pupils of lower mentality; 
Lewis A. Wilson, assistant commissioner, New York State 
Department of Education, vocational education; Edgar A. 
Doll, Vineland Training School, Vineland, N. J., educa- 
tion of the feeble minded; Owen D. Evans, professor, 
Girard College, Philadelphia, adult education; Harlan 
Updegraff and Carmon Ross, supervising principal, 
Doylestown, Pa., school finances. 





Ethical Culture High School Seeks 
Additional Funds 


Fieldston School, the new pre-professional and high 
school of the Ethical Culture School, New York City, is 
seeking more funds to complete the buildings of the in- 
stitution. Part of the school plant was opened last Octo- 
ber and is now in operation with 400 pupils in attendance, 
served by a faculty of sixty teachers. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has promised $150,000 toward 
the fund of $600,000 needed to complete the buildings, 
providing that the rest be raised by June 29, 1930. The 
buildings now in use completed at a cost of 
$1,000,000. 


were 


Urge Higher Standards for 
Instructors in Journalism 


One of the features of a recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism at Ann Arbor, Mich., was the discussion of changes 
that would raise the standard of educational requirements 
for teachers of journalism, it has been announced in the 
Michigan Educational Journal. 

The association adopted the recommendation that after 
July, 1929, all teachers appointed to full professorships 
in journalism shall have had five years’ professional news- 
paper experience prior to their appointment, and that 
instructors in journalism shall have had at least two 
years of professional newspaper experience. 

A resolution was also passed providing that of a mini- 
mum of twenty-four credits of graduate courses required 
for a master’s degree in journalism, at least one-half 
shall consist of graduate work. 
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Can Schoo Ilo Ors ‘Teach Lessons 


of Color, Comfort,and Cleanliness? 








R. W. Sexton, Editor of the American 

Architect, says yes . . . and they can 

do it most effectively if they are 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Fioors 


HILDREN are influenced 

by their environment. 
This is as true in the school as 
it is in the home. Therefore, 
it is natural that educators are 
selecting for today’s schools 
modern equipment . . . the 
equipment that teaches im- 
pressionable children lasting 
lessons in color, comfort, and 
cleanliness. 


R. W. Sexton, Editor of the 
American Architect, says: 
“Schoolroom floors play an 
important part in the develop- 
ment of a child. They should 
be clean floors—to induce 
neatness, cleanliness. They 
should be attractive in design 
and color—to induce anappre- 
ciation of beauty. Modernlino- 
leum floors, in my opinion, do 


all this and more. They are 
permanent—there you have 
economy. They are comfort- 
able, easy towalk upon. 
And when you choose 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 
you have the oppor- 
tunity of selecting mod- 
ern floors that embody 
correct structural qual- 
ities .. . modern floors 
that are appropriate 
and in harmony with 
any architectural plan 
or scheme.” 

An advance in school 
construction is repre- 
sented throughout the 


Armstrong's Li 


noleum Floors are suitable for 


classrooms, corridors, assembly halis, lobbies, 
cafeterias, gymnasiums, and other school 
areas, This Embossed Inlaid effect is inthe 


Menasha First 
C. c. 


















What kind of floors will greet these chil- 

dren whenthey get to school? Resilient 

floors that can be graded ** A” in color, 
cleanliness, quietness, sanitation? 


Ward School, Menasha, Wis.; 


Reynolds, architect. one 


country in Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floor installations. They 
teach children that floors, as 
well as desks, may be kept 
neat, clean. They provide both 
pupils and teachers with sure, 
comfortable footing. Their 
quiet resilience reduces noise 
and is an aid to. greater 
efficiency in study. And they 
guarantee a sound equipment 
investment to school super- 
intendents and architects. 


Our School Service De- 
partment will be pleased to 
help you in your specific 
floor problems—to make 
recommendations, if you 
like. Ask for ‘‘ Enduring 
Floors of Good 2,4 


Taste.”” Armstrong ott 


Cork Company, 
Wiese Mclean. (A) 


Lancaster, Penna. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Hoors 
for schools and colleges 


PLAIN ~ INLAID ~ EMBOSSED ~ JASPE ~ ARABESQ 
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Indiana Administrative Handbook 
Is Issued 


The inspection division, Indiana State Board of Educa- 
tion, has mailed the recently issued Administrative Hand- 
book to all superintendents and administrators together 
with the new tentative high-school course of study in art. 
The handbook is a departure in this field and is carefully 
organized and prepared in a brief, concise and simple 
manner. It has also been carefully indexed, thereby 
adding to its usefulness and utility. 

It contains: an explanation of the systems of classifi- 
cation of high schools; a statement of the standards used 
in determining classifications; the new high-school pro- 
gram. of studies; a discussion of the various types of 
organization—eight-four school, junior high school and 
six-year high school and a brief discussion of a number 
of problems relating to the administration of high 
schools; the regulation of the state board of education 
relating to high-school administration. 


Invite Nineteen Nations to 
Inter-American Conference 


In an effort to start an Inter-American education 
organization similar to the World Federation of Educa- 
tion, Uel W. Lamkin, president, National Education As- 
sociation, has sent invitations to nineteen nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Before the invitations were sent, 
however, assurance was given by a number of represen- 
tatives of these nations that such a movement would be 
met with favor, according to a report in School and 
Society. 

The conference has been set for June 28 to July 4 in 
connection with the sixty-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Education Association to be held in Atlanta, 
Ga., this year. At least one delegate is expected to 
attend from each of the nations invited. 





Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur Accepts 


Interior Portfolio 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, Leland Stanford 
University, has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
by the authorities of the university so that he can under- 
take the task of reorganizing the Interior Department 
for President Herbert Hoover. If the reorganization 
duties require a longer time, Doctor Wilbur’s leave will 
be extended. 





Pupils Asked to Solve Disarmament 
Problem 


The object of an essay contest that is now being con- 
ducted by the Brooks-Bright Foundation, Boston, to which 
high-school pupils in the United States, Germany, France, 


Great Britain and Canada are eligible, is to solve the 
problem of disarming the world’s armies and navies, ac- 
cording to an announcement in the Journal of Education. 
The essays, it is stated, must show the effect upon national 
thought of the great armed forces maintained ostensibly 
for national defense, and, from this angle, suggest 
possible methods of complete or partial disarmament. 





Chicago Board Appoints Full-Time 
Safety Engineer 


Following the installation of the pupil police system in 
the Chicago schools, a full-time director of safety has been 
appointed by the board of education, according to a re- 
cent announcement. 

In addition to carrying on a safety education program, 
the duties of the new director, who is a safety engineer, 
include the promotion of increased playground facilities, 
traffic reform and an extensive campaign to enlist public 
interest in the work. This program will not only train 
children in self-protection from street hazards, but will 
prepare them for future responsibilities in traffic and in 
industry. 

Then, too, comes news from Honolulu, that, since the 
appointment of some 350 junior police officers in the 
schools six years ago, there has not been a single fatal 
accident to any child near a public school. In addition 
to having the pupil policemen there, lessons in safety are 
given daily in the primary grades. Safety talks are given 
at the public-school assemblies, and one of the daily 
papers publishes a safety lesson each week which can be 
used for instructional purposes. 





President Little Leaves Michigan 


The resignation of Dr. Clarence Cook Little from the 
presidency of the University of Michigan, where he has 
served during the last three years, has been accepted 
by the board of regents of the university. At the request 
of Doctor Little, Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, dean of ad- 
ministration, was authorized by the board to conduct the 
affairs of the institution in conjunction with a committee 
from the board. 





New College to Open at Newport 


in September 


The proposed Newport College, which will offer four- 
year courses in the sciences and arts, will, according to 
present plans, be opened at Newport, R. I., next Septem- 
ber. The proposed curriculum comprises courses in clas- 
sical and scientific subjects, music, art, business, home 
economics and teacher training. Two-year courses in 
similar subjects also will be given. 

Quarters for the new institution have not been defi- 
nitely chosen, but several prospects are in view and it 
is expected that September will find the school ready to 
undertake its educational functions. 
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Latest Improvements 
in Unit Heating and Ventilating 


backed by 38 years of specialized experience 


Many important new features have 
been developed for PeerVent Heating 
and Ventilating Units during the past 
several months. In fact, all of the im- 
portant features — radiator, motor, 
fans, and controls — have been im- 
proved. These improvements, made 
by the pioneer manufacturers of 
Heating and Ventilating Units, should 
have your careful consideration. 


Adjustable motors are now standard 
equipment on PeerVent Units. Once 
set, these motors run at constant 
speed, to deliver the exact c.f.m. ca- 
pacity required. 

PeerVent Units can now be equipped 
with the PeerTherm Control as an in- 
tegral part of the Unit. This device 
controls the fresh-air damper. 


Catalog N-3 on request. 


Peerless Units built fifteen years ago are still 
in service and giving perfect satisfaction 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATING Co., INC. 


718-34 Crescent Ave. - 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


SELLING AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





PEERVENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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Award Contracts for New 
Boston High School 


After a careful study of a Boston community’s needs, 
contracts totaling $1,250,000 have been awarded for the 
construction of the new Brighton High School. The 
building, which in itself will be an architectural accom- 
plishment worthy of great praise, will be surrounded by 
beautifully terraced lawns. 

The main building is to be located on raised land 
about twenty feet above street level, and the main en- 
trance to the school will be reached by a terrace 250 
feet long and about 100 feet wide, elevated ten feet above 


street level and approached by a driveway. The ground 
floor on the driveway level provides for an assembly 
hall with seating capacity for 1,000 persons. In the 


assembly hall will be a large stage with provisions for 
scenery and ample dressing room space. 

The large gymnasium will be subdivided by folding 
partitions into two rooms, one for boys and one for girls. 
Here also will be provided rooms for the instructor and 
for the matron. An added feature is the rifle range and 
gun storage room where competitions in shooting will 
be held. 

The architectural design of the building is an adap- 
tion of English Collegiate Gothic, which was considered 
most desirable, considering the condition of the grounds 
surrounding the building. Every effort has been made 
to follow out modern ideas in the location of the various 
departments in the school and special provisions are 
being made for evening activities in the building. 





Fires Destroy Three Michigan 
Schools 


Two high schools, one at Ontonagon and the other at 
McBain, Mich., were destroyed by fire on January 5. 
Another fire four days later destroyed the Eckstrom 
School, South Ford River Township, Mich. Damage at 
the Ontonagon school was estimated at about $150,000, 
of which $100,000 was covered by insurance. Losses on 
the McBain school were also partly covered by insurance. 
Classes in McBain were resumed ten days after the fire 
when accommodations had been obtained in churches and 
lodge halls, according to an announcement in the Michi- 
gan Education Journal. 


Princeton Group Simplifies 
Forty Languages 


A group of about one hundred scholars in Indo-Ger- 
manic philology at Princeton University has just com- 
pleted the simplification of forty languages of Europe 
and Asia under the leadership of Prof. Harold H. Bender. 
The object of this action is to simplify the mechanical 
setting of type, according to the Journal of Education. 

One of the large linotype companies has accepted the 
recommendations made by Professor Bender, and it is 








believed that not only will they benefit commercial print- 
ing, but that they will make possible, by reducing the 
cost of printing, the production of many scholarly works. 
Many characters have been eliminated and others simpli- 
fied, so that it is possible to supply all the characters 
needed in the printing of these languages. 





Girls Granted Smoking Privileges 
at Massachusetts College 


At Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass., 
the deans have decided that it is no longer wrong for 
women students to smoke, and official sanction has been 
granted to their petition for this privilege. They have 
been requested, however, to use discretion in exercising 
their new freedom, and the fire ordinance forbids smoking 
in the dormitories. According to the Journal of Education, 
there is much speculation as to where they will smoke, 
but the fact that they will smoke if they so desire has 
been definitely established. 





Nashville to Have $2,000,000 
Medical School for Negroes 


A new $2,000,000 model medical school for the training 
of negro physicians to be built in Nashville, Tenn., with 
gifts from the General Education Board, New York, and 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, was announced re- 
cently by Dr. J. J. Mulloney, president, Meharry Medical 
College, Nashville. 

A part of the project, to which alumni will contribute 
$200,000, will be a 120-bed hospital. There will be facili- 
ties for 200 students and departments of dentistry and 
pharmacy. 

The college was originally established in Nashville in 
1876. 





Destroyed by Fire—Alaskan School 
Is Rebuilt 


Three score young Eskimos at Point Barrow, Alaska, 
are spending much of the endless winter night of the 
North in a brand new schoolhouse, which has come into 
being because of a special effort made by Congress last 
spring. 

This is the northernmost school in all the world. Last 
winter it burned down, and the three American school 
teachers who occupied it were forced to take refuge in an 
Eskimo house. A trader contributed a crude building in 
which school was taught for the remainder of last winter. 

Congress took note of the need for one little school- 
house so far away. It hurried an appropriation through 
which provided the materials for a new schoolhouse and 
these materials were hurried North. 

On August 27 the new school was christened by Jim 
Allen, old-timer of the far North, who broke a bottle of 
seal oil over the cornerstone as a part of the ceremony. 
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A NEW KIND OF CRUISE 


Directed by Dr. Sven V. Knudsen 


Danish-American Educator 


If you want to combine a wonderful summer vacation 
with broad educational experiences, join the ALL EDUCA- 
TIONAL CRUISE TO SCANDINAVIA... . Every com- 
fort ... Every luxury ... Your own private steamship. 


Visit DENMARK .. STOCKHOLM .. GOTHA CANAL 
GOTHENBURG .. OSLO .. MALMO .. 


From the cozy homelike living-rooms to comfortable state- 
rooms, nothing is lacking on shipboard—delicious food— 
special entertainments—educational lectures by famous men 
—music by famous college bands. 


All Denmark bids you welcome. You will visit places 
tourist eyes have never seen. Unlimited taxi service in 
Copenhagen without cost to you, as well as unlimited trans- 
portation in luxurious automobiles throughout the Danish 
mainland and on all Danish state railways. 


The cultural and educational life of Denmark is open to 
you. Board and room without charge at the magnificent 
Chateau Lerchenborg, second only to Versailles. Admis- 
sion to International Convention and Progressive Schools 
at Elsinore. International Convention for International 
Exchange of Boys. Unique Fourth of July celebrations at 
Rebild Park in Aalborg ... Schools . . . People’s Colleges 
. Museums .. . Cooperative Markets... 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY AND RECEIVE 
FREE BROCHURE DESCRIBING THIS UNPARAL- 
LELED EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AT MOD- 
ERATE COST. 


Dr. Sven V. Knudsen 
Room 206-H 

248 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 





Dear Dr. Knudsen: : 
Without obligation to me, please send full details and illus- 
trated brochure on All-Educational Cruise. 
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In the Educational Field 





ANTANASIO Montoya is the newly elected superintend- 


ent of education in New Mexico. 


L. F. Hire, principal, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Wyandotte, Mich., has resigned that position to become 
principal of the Western Junior High School in 


Mich. 


new 
Pontiac, 


Pror. JOHN C. Evans, formerly associated with Colum- 
bia University, New York City, been chosen as 
president of Newport College, to be opened in Newport, 
R. I., next September. 


has 


Eviza D. KEITH resigned on January 31 as principal 
of the Sherman School, Calif. She will 
retire to private life. 


San Francisco, 


CARROLL R. REED, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been appointed superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding Dr. W. F. WEs- 


STER, who is retiring from the educational field. 


Dr. JAMES P. KINARD, dean, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C., was elected acting president of that institu- 
tion following the death of Dr. D. B. JOHNSON, president. 


A. M. Woopwarp has announced his intention to retire 
from the directorship of the British school, Athens, 
Greece, and H. G. G. PAYNE of Oxford has been appointed 
to the post. 


JOHN A. CRAIG, principal, senior high school, Muskegon, 
Mich., has been named superintendent of the Muskegon 
schools to succeed M. W. LONGMAN, superintendent for 
eight years, who has declined reelection. Mr. CRAIG was 
given a three-year contract. The teachers of Muskegon 
recently honored SUPERINTENDENT LONGMAN by present- 
ing him with a life membership in the National Educa- 


tion Association. 


Dr. WILLIAM H. P. FAUNCE, president, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I., since 1899, has resigned, his resig- 
nation becoming effective with the ending of the Spring 
term. 


H. S. UpsJoHN has been acting as superintendent of 
schools in Los Angeles County, Calif., in the place of 
the late MarK KeppeL. A statewide competitive exami- 
nation was held on January 30 to determine who will 
be appointed to that office permanently. 


Pror. FRANK E. Bass, formerly principal of the Cen- 
terville High School, Centerville, Tenn., has accepted the 
appointment as superintendent of schools, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Tenn., to succeed DupLEY S. TANNER, who has ac- 
cepted an appointment on the state board of education. 


FRANK A. FINLAY has been appointed principal of the 
Moorehead Elementary School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. JAMES M. KIERNAN, who has been acting president 
of Hunter College, New York City, will be installed as 
president sometime during March. 


Dr. JAMES O. ENGELMAN is the new appointee to the 
office of president at Kent State Normal College, Kent, 
Ohio. 


PAUL D. COLLIER has been appointed superintendent of 
schools, Simsbury, Conn., succeeding E. S. RUSSELL, who 
has become director of the teacher training school at 
New Haven, Conn. 


ALLEN WINSLOW PURBER has resigned as principal of 
the Mary E. Wells High School, Southbridge, Mass. 


HERMAN C. RICHTER, principal of the Bridgewater 
High School, Bridgewater, Mass., has tendered his resig- 
nation, which will become effective April 15. He is 
retiring from the educational field. 


ALLEN C. CUMMINGS has resigned as principal of the 
South Hadley High School, South Hadley, Mass., after 
serving in that position for the last ten years. II] health 
is given as the cause for his resignation. 


MAY TRUMPER has retired as state superintendent of 
schools, Montana, and ELIZABETH IRELAND, the new super- 
intendent, has taken up her duties in that office. 


ELMER K. SEXTON, who has been associated with the 
schools in Newark, N. J., for the last thirty-five years, 
and who has served as assistant superintendent of schools 
there for the last seventeen years, retired from his office 
on February 1. 


W. J. SHIRLEY has accepted the appointment as super- 
intendent of schools, Havre, Mont., succeeding ELIza- 
BETH IRELAND, resigned. 


A. E. Cross, who for many years has been superin- 
tendent of schools at White Pigeon, Mich., died on New 
Year’s day. 


ROBERT WILLIAMS is to become acting president of 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio, and, upon the 
retirement of ALBERT E. SMITH, president of the uni- 
versity, in 1931, he will automatically become president 
of that institution. 


JoHN G. HANSEN, formerly principal of the South 
Sioux City Senior High School, South Sioux City, Neb., 
has accepted the appointment as superintendent of schools 
at Osceola, Neb. 


CHANNING H. GREENE, headmaster of Penacook High 
School, Concord, N. H., has requested that he be released 
from his contract there in order that he may accept the 
principalship of the high school in Southbridge, Mass. 





High Flying to Reward 
High Scholarship 


Scholarship awards have taken many forms, but from 
Dillon, Mont., through the Journal of Education, comes 
word of the newest idea for inducing hard work in the 
student body. Frederick Woodside, president of the local 
airplane service and himself an aviator, has offered a 
free airplane ride to the Beaverhead County high-school 
pupil who makes the highest grades in his studies each 
semester. As a special attraction he added, “The higher 
the grades, the higher the flight.” 
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Toro Park Special with 30’ Mower 


TORO Power Lawn Mowers 
for Schools and Colleges 


A complete line of power mowers to meet 
all grass-cutting requirements—their efficiency, 
reliability, economy and durability already 
proved by years of service under the exacting 
conditions of golf clubs, parks and cemeteries. 


For maintaining the campus, athletic fields, 
stadium, and general cutting, they greatly re- 
duce the number of men formerly necessary 
with hand lawn mowers. 


Among the well known educational institu- 
tions using TORO Grass Cutting Equipment 
are the following: 

University of Ohio 
University of Iowa 
University of Dartmouth 
Princeton University 
Yale Athletic. Association 
Baylor School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
University of Denver 
Montana State University 


Write for new catalog of Toro Power Lawn Mowers 


TORO MANUFACTURING CO. 
3042-3170 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


wy a Toro Standard Tractor 

































































No Substitute 
for G&G Quality 


1766 Schools now use 
G&G Ash Removal Equipment 


HE full life of G&G Equipment is still to 

be determined. Many G&G Hoists have 
been in constant use for 10 years, 15 years, 20 
years, and upwards. In the Albany (N. Y.) 
High School a G&G Hoist installed 16 years 
ago still gives satisfactory service. When old 
Madison Square Garden in New York City was 
demolished, two G&G Hoists were. removed 
that had been in constant use for 37 years. 


In 44 states (wherever coal-burning heating 
systems are used) G&G Ash Removal Equip- 
ment is to be found in schools. It is now 
standard equipment with the Boards of Educa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, Seattle, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Boston, New York and 
elsewhere. Maximum speed with positive 
safety, long life and freedom from repairs, 
plus a very desirable labor saving. Electric 
and Hand-Power models. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


523 West Broadway 


We) § 
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Telescopic Hoist 
Lowering Devicé 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity 


—————. 
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Los Angeles Man Heads Education 
in California 


Vierling Kersey, director of part-time education and 
assistant superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, is the 
newly appointed superintendent of education for Cali- 
fornia to succeed William John Cooper who is now com- 
missioner of education for the United States. 

Superintendent Kersey received his education in the 
public schools of Los Angeles and at the University of 
Southern California where he earned the A.B. and A.M. 
degrees. He began his professional work in the Los 
Angeles schools and was later appointed to the principal- 
ship of Polytechnic Evening High School, said to be the 
largest evening high school in the world. From this po- 
sition he was advanced to the position of director of part- 
time education and assistant superintendent of schools, 
in which capacity he had charge of part-time schools, 
evening high schools, adult education and vacation schools 
and elementary schools. 


Spelling List of 2,500 Words Adopted 
for New York Schools 


As a means of improving the vocabulary of pupils in 
the public schools in New York City, the board of educa- 
tion has issued a spelling list of 2,500 words which every 
pupil in the elementary grades is expected to acquire as 
he advances. The list, it is reported, was prepared by the 
director of the bureau of reference, research and statistics, 
following a national survey of spelling lists used in lead- 
ing school systems throughout the country. The list will 
form a part of the revised course of study in spelling for 
elementary schools soon to be recommended for adoption 
by the board of superintendents. 


Centralia Teachers Receive 
Free Medical Care 


Under the terms of a hospital-school contract which 
has been drawn up in Centralia, Wash., all teachers and 
their wives and children are eligible to membership in a 
club which assures them expert medical attention, free 
hospital service and necessary medicines in times of ill- 
ness. The membership fee is one dollar. To date there 
are eighty-five members enrolled, according to a report 
in the Kansas Teacher. The name of the hospital that 
provides this service was not mentioned. 


Group Plan Inspires Initiative 
in Pupils 


“Just give them a chance and your pupils will do ten 
times as much work as you would ever dare to assign 
them. But first you must set them free to take responsi- 
bility,” said Edward R. Maguire, principal, School 61, 








the Bronx, N. Y., in addressing an assemblage of Boston 
teachers and principals on the advantages of the group 
study plan. Under the group study plan, according to 
Mr. Maguire, each teacher divides her class into two or 
more divisions and instructs each division separately 
while the other pupils are studying. 


Sixth Grade Pupils Publish 
Newspaper 


“A Sixth Grade Newspaper,” is the title of an article 
appearing in a late issue of the North Carolina Teacher, 
in which is described the procedure followed by the sixth 
grade pupils at Victory School, South Gastonia, North 
Carolina, in publishing their first newspaper. Perhaps 
this is not the first paper to be published by sixth grade 
pupils, but when it is considered that the job was carried 
out at a small profit to the class, it is a commendatory 
piece of work. 

It was decided that the paper should consist of five 
pages and should sell for five cents a copy. Advertise- 
ments were solicited in order to pay the cost of printing, 
and each room was asked to contribute something in the 
way of news for the paper. 

With the cooperation of every pupil in the class the 
paper was published at a total cost of $7.25. Advertise- 
ments brought returns of $1.50, and the 156 copies sold 
brought in $7.80. This gave the class a profit of $2.05. 





Urge Library Schools for Latin 
American Universities 


The establishment of library schools or chairs of li- 
brary science in the several universities of the Latin 
American countries; the establishment in Latin America 
of associations of librarians and bibliographers; the trans- 
lation and publication in Spanish, Portuguese and French 
of standard textbooks on library science and the transla- 
tion and publication in Spanish, Portuguese and English 
of the best literary, scientific, bibliographic and historical 
productions by citizens of the American republics, was 
urged by the governing board of the Pan American 
Union after hearing the report of its permanent commit- 
tee on bibliography at a recent meeting. 





Expansive Building Program 
Planned for Bronx 


Recognition of the fast growth of the Borough of 
Bronx, N. Y., is evidenced in the 1929 building program of 
the Board of Education of New York City. The total 
cost of carrying out the city’s program is set at $57,224,- 
000, of which the Bronx is apportioned $13,130,000. 
There are to be fourteen new buildings and additions to 
four existing structures in the Bronx. Vocational, con- 
tinuation, junior high, high and elementary-school build- 
ings are provided for in the plans. 












ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
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THE BUCKES 





Main Office 
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CHICAGO 
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400 Dublin Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 
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SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE CANADIAN 


SYRACUSE OFFICE 
TOLEDO TORONTO, 
YOUNGSTOWN ONTARIO 





The goo Series Buckeye Heatovent 
has been designed to meet the 
demand for a lower unit, one 
equiring less aisle space and performing a 
heating duty superior to anything heretofore 
accomplished by a unit heater and ventilator. 











t is designed for automatic control and 
bliminates the overheating and cold draft 
mlifficulties encountered in many other systems. 
The fundamental principle of the goo Series 
nit isnot new. It is simply a better method 
bf applying our education in heating and 
entilating to make a more compact unit 
--a@ unit which permits complete 
control under all temperature con- 
ditions. It has capacity to perform 


Main Office 


FFALO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS 





Announcing 


he “900” Series Buckeye Heatovent 


its full heating duty in very severe 
sub-zero weather. It is capable of 
complete and accurate automatic 
temperature control in sub-zero weather and 
will not overheat even in very mild weather. 
Its heating element is the Buckeye Sectional 
Copper Tube Radiator which repeated freev- 
ing does not harm. It is equipped with 
time tested, highly efficient Buckeye Multi- 
blade Fans. It projects but 9% inches into 
the aisle, and is only 34 inches high, which 
will allow installation under practically all 
windows without obstructing any of the light. 
It represents a distinct achievement 
in heating and ventilating units for 
school rooms, offices, churches, etc. 





Columbus, 


& Factory # Ohio 
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More Playgrounds— 
Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets—give them good playgrounds 
with plenty of funmaking, muscle building, health developing 
equipment—and yours will be a town where accidents involving 
children are few and far between. 
For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus has been recog- 
nized as the standard of quality. Built to withstand the abuse 
of afterhours roughnecks. Embodies every element of safety 
human ingenuity can devise. Playable as though the kids them- 
selves had planned it. 
Schools, institutions, cities—the country over—which have 
equipped their playgrounds with Everwear Equipment have found 
it superior. Also more economical, because of its greater dur- 
ability. 
Send for Catalog No. 20 which gives complete information, Lists 
161 different models and sizes of apparatus with which to plan 
your playground. 
THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

Dept. 26 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 











ARCHER DENTAL HYGIENE 
CHAIR NO. 2 


For Schools and Clinics 
Showing Chair in the Upright Position 





Write for circular and prices 


Sold Direct by the Manufacturers 


ARCHER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
187 No. Water St. Rochester, N. Y. 




















“INTER-TWILL” 
Window Shades 


for 


SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 


Specify —“INTER-TWILL” because .. . there 
are more years of service in these window shades. 
It is a TWILL woven fabric of exceptional 
strength. “Inter-twill” shades are washable. 


If total exclusion of light is desired, specify 
Interstate “NOLITE” Shade Cloth. Shadowless 
and light-proof in all colors including light colors 
and white. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
and 

The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co., 

Baltimore Maryland 














| 





Disappearine 
FOOTLIGHTS 


p= the school, theatre, lecture hall, and wherever 
a footlight is required only occasionally. When 
not in use they may be closed flush with the stage 
floor. They are furnished completely wired, with oak 
flooring, in standard five-foot sections, ready for in- 
stallation—in both single and double-row models. 


OTHER KLIEGL LIGHTING SPECIALTIES 
Borderlights Floodlights Music Stands Control Boards 





Floor Pockets Spotlights Piano Lights Dimmers 
Wall Pockets Connectors Stereopticons Exit Signs 
Step Lights Plugging Boxes Stage Effects Color Lighting 


For Descriptive Literature Write 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


TSEATRICAL + DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 5Oth Srreet 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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WANTED 


Sales Representative 
for 


Hewat 


LARGE CAPACITY GAS RANGES 


know of a salesman who is look- 
for an additional line to sell to the 
trade in your field, you can do both him 
and us a real favor by helping to bring us 
together. 


We are looking 


If 
ing 


you 


for experienced traveling 
representatives to handle the Stewart Line 
of Large Capacity Gas Ranges, designed 
for use in hospitals, schools, churches, res- 
taurants, hotels, clubs and similar institu- 
tions. This is an exceptionally high qual- 
ity line and merits the best type of sales 
representation. 

We are pioneer manufacturers of cooking 
equipment (since 1832) and stand ready to 
lend helpful co-operation in all particulars 
in the sale of our line. All inquiries will 
receive confidential, personal attention. 


FULLER-WARREN CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


manufacturers of coal and wood burning 
ranges for all purposes 


Also 
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BROWNE WINDOWS 
Throughout 
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South High School, Omaha, Nebraska. John Latenser 
é& Sons, Architects 
Demonstrate Superior Qualities. Perfect Ventilation; 


Weather Pro- 
and Economy 
Easy Opera- 
No Deprecia- 
Costs. 


Maximum Light and Vision; Absolute 
tection; Noiseproof when closed; Safety 
in cleaning exterior of glass from inside; 
tion; Continuous and Lasting Service; 
tion; Fuel Saving and Minimum Maintenance 


MADE IN ROLLED STEEL, BRONZE 
AND ALUMINUM 


BY 


Richey, Browne & Donald, Inc. 


2101 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. City 




















PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


The Quality of Materials Coupled with Modern Designs and 
Skilled Workmanship Assure Satisfactory Performance When 
Your School Is Peterson Equipped. 







L-5060. READING TABLE of Im- 
proved construction assuring absolute 
rigidity—tegs equipped with cast brass | 


sockets. 











939 STUDENT'S DOUBLE PURPOSE LABORATORY TABLE (Chemistry 
~~ ~~ ~-yamed desireable when limited space will not permit separate 
jaboratories. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library 
Furniture 
OFFICE & FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 
Distributors conveniently located to serve 


Chicago, Illinois 
you. 
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THE 
AIR-AN-LITE 





The Air-an-Lite 
double roll shade 
when made with 
Maxwell’s “Life- 
time” Canvas _in- 
sures your securing 
the best results 
from window light 
and ventilation. 


























The Air-an-Lite is only one of many school shades 
we are in a position to furnish. We carry a 
complete stock of standard shade materials and 
accessories. 


Let us help you solve your shading problems. 
There Is a Distributor Near You 
Write for Copy of “Modern Shading” 


THE SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


A SUBSIDIARY OF S. A. MAXWELL & CO., INC. 








| 3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO 





will 
analyze your light- 


Our engineers 
ing problem, make 
recommendations 
and submit samples 
for test purposes 
This service entails 
no obligation. Liter- 
ature and complete 
information may be 
had on request. 
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Classrooms Need LIGHT! 


MPROPER classroom illumination con- 

tributes largely to the fact that 25% of 
our school children have defective eyesight. 
Studying under this serious handicap re- 
tards educational progress. Its ill-effects 
are far reaching. The cost of poor lighting 
is stupendous. 

KAYLINE UNITS give perfect illumina- 
tion. They represent the highest efficiency 
in modern school lighting units. Investi- 
gate them! 





THE yl CO. 


- — 


606 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Lighting Equipment Since 1895 











Adopted by American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


a= exhaustive tests the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company adopted 
the Lincoln Twin Disc as standard floor main- 
tenance equipment. 


Before you buy any floor machine try 
the Lincoln on your own floors. Great 
companies that take the time to test 
all makes—adopt the Lincoln! Write 
for details of FREE TRIAL Offer. 










FLOOR-MACHINERY CO. INC. 
235 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Retain the old floor to give added strength 


and warmth to the room, and keep in your 
pocket the money you would have to pay for 
removal expense. 


Without tearing out the old boards or concrete— 
or any special foundation work whatever we can 
put a Marbleloid flooring right over the old floor. 
You would have a permanent, fireproof, sanitary, 
modern floor of beautiful pattern and color. 

We have installed several hundred thousand feet 
of Marbleloid Floorings in school buildings, old and 
new. Our company makes the material, installs the 
floor and guarantees the job. 


Mail coupon for further particulars. 


The Marbleloid Co., 241 W. 34th St., New York 


“Terrazzo Type,”” ‘‘Travertine Terrazzo,” ‘‘Marbleized Rubber 
Tile’ and «“Plastio Magnesia’ Floorings; also Eastern agents for 
“‘Tile-Tex’’ resilient floor tile. 
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Send Information about 
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Scenery 














| | Asbestos curtains, 
| Velour curtains 





and 





Stage scenery for your | 
Auditorium stage. | 








EXPECT MORE 


Twenty years of experience in 


on request. | request call from our representative. a 


FROM AMBLER SCHOOLHOUSES equipping High Schools has 
Expect more in attractiveness, fire-safety, and practical use- placed us in a position to know i 
fulness. A better investment. Lower upkeep. Easier heating. h | 
Better ventilation. Permanence. j i Ss 
All of these essentials you will find in Ambler school houses. } the particular requirements for 
And the only other way you can secure them—including fire- vour stage. 
safety—is in a masonry structure. | “ | 
There are times and places for masonry buildings. But there 
are hundreds of cases where the enormous cost is not necessary | | 
and very inadvisable. Before you add schoolroom facilities, learn ; ; ; | 
all about Ambler advantages. The informative catalog is yours Write us for further information vod 
| 


Asbestos Building Company—Dep’t N 
Liberty Trust Bldg., Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
AMBLER 2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave, 

FIREPROOF ASBESTOS Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. _ | 
SCHOOLHOUSES | | 





























































SCHOOLROOM 
FAVORITES 





' 
' 


——- 


Maple Flooring | | Soe \— 





NSS) 
Ta) \ 
for Schools at 





EPEATED tests have proven 
that there is no substitute | 
for hard maple floors in schools. | 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand | Y= 
the rough and hard usages to _> == 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- APS co 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are PENCIL SHARPENERS 


assured of a first class floor. , 


There’s an “APSCO” Pencil Sharpener to meet the needs 
of every school. Today most schools use one or more 





ROBBINS FLOORING CO “APSCO” models so ask your Supply House or Stationer 
. to show you our different machines and explain their merits. 
Members M. F. M. A. The a mations size pencils ay 
. . . The “MARVEL”—with the self-centering guide $1.75. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin The “DANDY”—with automatic feeding $6.00. 











Write for Catalog 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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-MEDART 


3532 DeKalb St., St. Louis 





[ 


FRED MEDART MEG. CO. 
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Where quiet is essential; silence can be 


““" MEDART 


Noiseless Steel Lockers 


Silenced doors. No matter how hard they may be 
slammed, they never bang . . . they can’t bang. 
They are silent . . . noiseless. 


Medart Steel Locker Catalog sent on request. 





Since 1873—Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, Steel Shelv- 


ing, Steel Cabinets and the Junior Line for the Home Playground. 


J 
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165 West 15th Street 


Spy 





UR ADVISORY 
with 
a broad experience of 


Department, 


37 years, invites inquir- 

Schools and 
The Type 

Geared / 
Brake } 


is most 


ies from 
Colleges. 
we |, te Oa 
Automatic 
Dumb Waiter 
suitable for usual 
Others 
are shown in our New 
Catalog, which will be 


requirements. 


HALLAM 


Is) ED G W IC K| 
DUMB WAITERS 
and ELEVATORS 





sent upon request. 


Type “FDCG” 


Sedgwick Machine Works 


Manufacturers of Ash Hoists and Freight Elevators 








New York 
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Top Place in Schools and Colleges 


Where men are trained for big things in 
engineering and architecture you will find 
Weber Drawing Instruments and Materials. 

Here where precision is stressed to the nth 
degree Weber Drawing Instruments and 
Materials are the logical recommendation of 
professors. 

The Weber line of 
cludes Weber-Cosmos and 
Drawing Instruments . . . slide rules . 
desks, tables and filing cabinets ... papers 
for virtually every classroom purpose. 

Write for new General Catalog for 1929— 
it will assist you in making your requisitions 
—prices printed in—no separate price lists 
to bother with. Address Dept. N. S. 


F. WEBER CO., Inc. 


1220 Buttonwood Street 


Philadelphia 
BRANCHES 
~ - -“—“7"-— “Sa 
Park Ave. 125 S. 12th St. 
Baltimore Philadelphia 
705 Pine St. 
St. Louis 


school products in- 
Weber-Sphinx 















Instruments @ Materials 


















4 Which Shall It Be? 


More dishes or more efficient 
dishwashing equipment ? 
OUR problem may be different, 
but, as a general thing, a business 
man finds it far more profitable to in- 
crease his turnover than to increase 
9 his capital investment. 


| Why not investigate the speed, the dependabil- 
ity, the economy and the safety with which 


COLT AUTOSAN 
Dishwashing Machines 


— accomplish the turnover from soiled to clean © 
- 4 dishes in the kitchens of leading hotels, res- 
\ < taurarts,cafeterias, hospitals,schoolsandclubs? ~ 


ow, 


~~ ¢ 


We shall he glad to send Illustrated deserip- 
4 tions of Colt Autosan Dishwashing Machines > 
— eight models from $615 te $3750 


4 = hy Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


AUTOSAN DIVISION 


Hartford - Connecticut 


rail pill 64-29-25 




















The Play Is On! 


It represents the serious endeavor of boys 
and girls to please. Assurance of their success 


is a most serious duty of the school. 


(petiEN 
NOISELESS CURTAIN CONTROLS 


AND ALL-STEEL SAFETY TRACKS 


guarantee curtain movements absolutely silent 
and accurate,—enhancing the play, eliminat- 
ing “hitch,” and, provide varied tricks of cur- 
tain magic, even though the operator is young 


and inexperienced. 


Vallen Equipment, hand-operated or remote 
built for 


controlled electrically, is sturdy, 


Service! 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO., INC. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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East High School, Paterson, N. J. Eleven shop rooms floored with Bloxonend. 


Fanning & Shaw, Architects. 


A Life-time 


Architects who specialize in school designing know 
from observation and contact with school officials, 
what is required of school floors. And from experi- 
ence, they know what materials best meet these re- 
quirements. Two hundred of these “‘specialists’’ specify 


BLOXONEND for gymnasiums and school shops. 


Long life, safety (no splinters), beauty, speed resili- 
ency, lasting smoothness, freedom from repair costs— 
these are some of the qualities that make BLOXON- 
END the best adapted and most economical flooring. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet “A” 


Floor 





CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch Offices in Leading Cities 


BLOX=- 


FLOORING 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 









Lay's Smooth 
Stays Smooth 
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. Keep him on 


a an Anchor Fence 


ODAY he ran off the playground, into 

the forbidden street where danger lurks. 
Now he is paying for his sin. But, tomor- 
row, if his ball bounds off the playground 
he will probably dart after it. Play-intent 
children easily forget rules and punishment. 
Make “remembering” unnecessary. Keep 
children on the playground. Put an Anchor 
Playground Fence between them and dan- 
ger. Enforce safety. 


The yearly cost of a trim, long-life Anchor 
Playground Fence is so low that it will not 
burden the budget of any school. The near- 
est Anchor office, a part of the Anchor Na- 
tional Fencing Service, will tell you about 
it—and properly enclose your playground, 
if you choose. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, ie &2 
Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; 

San Francisco; — 


principal cit 1 


YANCHORTences 
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at Last Hour qe 


When [rouble 
Starts § 


Tired—weary and 
restless—that’s why 


| children get into 


trouble during last hour periods. It’s then when 
teachers are under greatest strain—when children 
pay less attention to studies and seats are most un- 
comfortable. 

Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 
nervous strain on the part of teachers by equip- 
ping with National Seats of Comfort with the 
famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 


Reduces “‘Last Hour Uneasiness’”’ 


In National Desks, 
equipped with the Moeser 
Extended Arm, pupils sit 
squarely in their seats. The 
back is supported when 
writing—working space is 
more than doubled—no 
turning to rest arm while 
writing—eliminates facing 
light and uncomfortable po- 
sitions that bring on “last a 2 
hour uneasiness.” When New National Chair-Desk 
eae e Equipped with the Moeser 
writing the arm is _ sup- Extended Arm. 
ported, resulting in better penmanship. National 
Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the 
human figure—they encourage correct posture— 
insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—less eye 
strain—better grades in last period classes and less 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


This 10 Point Test 

Leads to National 
Health 6. Compactness 
Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 
Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
Strength 9. Simplicity 
Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 
together with our own exhaustive research and experiments, 


| have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the 
| viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. 


Write for New National Catalog 
If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want 
our latest eatalog on School Desks. All types of school 
chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will send our 


| catalog free and prepaid on request. 


The National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 





Francis Joseph Reitz High School. 
Evansville. Ind. Joseph C. Llewellyn 
Co.. Architects, Chicago, Illinois 


The following Northern Hard 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers are 
members of the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association and 
have spent many thousands of dol- 
lars to give dealers, architects, 
builders and consumers complete 
information on Northern Hard 
Maple Flooring: 


» » 


Cobbs & Mitebell, Inc Cadillac, Mich 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich 
Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co Mellen, Wis 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis 
Indiana Flooring Company. New York, N. ¥ 

Mill at Reed City, Mich 
Mitchell Brothers Company 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


North Branch Flooring Co Chicago, Il 
Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake. N. Y 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee. Mich. 


Cadillac, Mich 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 
flooring problems .. . Write us. 
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... no other flooring 
can take the place of Maple 


RUFUS A. PUTNAM 
Business Manager, Evansville, Ind., 


Public Schools 


“In public school business, the main things to 
consider in purchasing buildings or equipment 
are maintenance and upkeep. Thousands of 
dollars are saved each vear because business ex- 
ecutives know how to economize on building 
construction. It is true that some other floor- 
ings are cheaper, but it goes without saying 
that Maple is the best flooring that can be 
obtained for classrooms, gymnasiums, and cor- 
ridors . . . because over a period of years it is 
the most economical. 


“Maple floors are always smooth and never 
have a tendency to disrupt or pull apart. We 
are especially pleased with Maple floors in our 
gymnasiums because they stand the wear and 
tear, and in our classrooms because they are 
easily kept clean and do not require the attention 
that ordinary flooring demands. For corridors, 
I know of no other wood that could take the 
place of Maple. The life of Maple is many years 
longer and the maintenance is far less than any 
other wood flooring being put down today. 


This statement from Rufus A. Putnam, Busi- 
ness Manager of the Evansville, Indiana, Public 
Schools is typical of the many recommendations 





received from school boards, superintendents, 
and architects throughout the country. It gives 
added weight to the generally accepted opinion 
that Northern Hard Maple Flooring best fills the 
needs of educational structures. 


Back of the widespread use of Northern Hard 
Maple in school buildings is the fact that here 
is one flooring material which combines warm, 
dry, cushioning comfort with the qualities of 
lasting wear which school use demands. 


This resilient flooring material is remarkably 
tough-fibred and tight-grained. It will not sliver 
or splinter. Scuffing, vouthful feet and the mov- 
ing of equipment simply make it smoother with 
time. Northern Hard Maple, moreover, because 
of its permanent smoothness, is exceptionally 
easy to clean and keep clean. It offers no open 
lodging places for dust and germ-laden dirt to 
collect. And it permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 

Hundreds of school boards have been guided 
by these facts in selecting flooring. They have 
chosen Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, gym- 
nasiums, assembly halls. Consult your architect 
about Northern Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—Byv a new special staining process—the Marietta- 
Murphy Finishing System—Northern Hard Maple Flooring may now be given a 
variety of bonsaiiel, lasting color finishes. Standard finishes as follows 


AUTUMN BROWN 
SILVER GRAY 


EARLY AMERICAN 
SPANISH BROWN 


DOVE GRAY 
ROYAL BLUE 


SEAL BLACK 
NATURAL 


PASTEL GREEN 
ORCHID 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors’ 


MapceE FLoorinG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1797 McCormick Building, Chicago 





The letters MFMA on Maple. Beech or Birch flooring signify that the flooring is 
ct BA lation, whose bers m 


dardized and d by 
just attain and maintain the highest standards 








the Maple Flooring M fi 





of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these MFMA 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 








Floor with Maple 
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Make Room 
for More Pupils 


Student Capacity of any 
Room Increased by 


Lincoln Science Desks 


For the school that needs more room, Kewaunee 
Lincoln Science Desks solve the problem. They are 
designed to allow more students to work comfortably 
in present buildings. Besides increasing pupil capac- 
ity of present buildings, they offer many other advan- 
tages. 


Science Desk No. 8030 


Many Other Advantages 


With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk, no lecture room is required. 
All students face the instructor while doing all the work in one 
place. 

The instructor may give demonstrations or hold class recitations 
in the same room with the experimental work. 

No definite periods need be set for demonstration and labora- 
tory work. 


The desk permits the instructor to give a lecture, demonstration 
or discuss any difficult phase of the experiment during the labor- 
atory period. 


With equal ease a demonstration can be stopped by the in- 
structor at any time and the students permitted to follow out 
individual laboratory experiments. 


Where the science work of the entire school does not cover the 
entire period of the school day, the desk can be used as a regular 
classroom desk. This avoids vacant rooms and helps to cut down 
the cost per room in new buildings. 


Used in the Lincoln School 


These desks are used in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City, New York; Univer- 
sity High Schools at Ann Arbor and Iowa City, and 
in other prominent schools, where the highest educa- 
tional standards are desired. 


Before you make plans for future laboratory equip- 
ment, ask us for our catalog of Lincoln Science Desks. 


Address the factory at Kewaunee. 


” * 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
228 Lincoln St. Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office: 


Chicago Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Offices in Principal Cities 








FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


303 Madison St. 





ASB 


TRADE MARK 


Buying Points of 
ASBESTONE Flooring 


ASBESTONE Plastic Magnesia Flooring meets 
EVERY requirement of schools, colleges and 
other institutions. It is unequalled for either 
new work or remodeling. 


Durable 


Non-dusting, fireproof, waterproof. Preserves 
its fresh appearance under years of terrific 
wear. 


Inexpensive 


Moderate first cost, upkeep practically nil. 


Sanitary 


Smooth, jointless, easily cleaned; may be waxed 
and polished. 


Comfortable 


Easy to the tread, non-slippery, noiseless. 


Easily Applied 


Over any new or old sub-floors, at any angle, 
over and around any irregularities. 


Distinctive Appearance 


A large variety of rich colors. 


Service 


Our own chemical laboratory and technical de- 
partment test and verify every shipment for 
uniform, high quality. A large staff of skilled 
mechanics insure completion of the largest 
contracts on schedule. 


Guarantee 


A uniformly high standard product, backed by 
the integrity of the Muller name and more than 
20 years of manufacturing experience. 


May we send you samples 
and descriptive literature? 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 
Waukegan, Illinois 
Established 1906 
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Holding Child-Interest 


by use of Motion Pictures, is now the Accepted Method! 


BELL & HOWELL Filme 
Projector 57F., for school use 
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No pictures can equal those thrown on the screen by the New 


BELL & HOWELL Filmo School Projector 


Educationalists on all sides have turned 
to the motion picture because it offers 
the ideal way to capture and hold the 
attention of the child. 


Words can be forgotten. But a picture 
will indelibly register on the brain. It 
stirs the imagination—gives rise to 
associative themes—by this very process 
causing the deep rooting of ideas during 
the most receptive of all periods in the 
life of the human being. But to educa- 
tionalists and teachers there is nothing 
so disheartening as movies that flicker 

fail to register correctly on the screen 

are blurry and indistinct. And there’s 
nothing more disappointing, more dis- 
organizing, to the children. 


BELL & HOWELL 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 1830 Larchmont Ave., Dept. C, Chicago, Illinois 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 


That is why in the selection of your 
motion picture equipment your choice 
should invariably be a Bell & Howell 
Fitmo 57E School Projector—the kindest 
of all movie projectors to the eyes—the 
projector of pictures as brilliant, clear and 
steady as any seen on the professional 
screen. No pictures are comparable 
in brilliancy and quality to those thrown 
by this projector which comes to you 
as a direct result of Bell & Howell's 22 
years’ experience in the manufacture of 
professional motion picture cameras and 
equipment famous throughout the world 
for their quality. 


Fitmo uses the compact, non-inflam- 
mable 16 mm. film. It may be stopped 








instantly on any single picture—runs 
backward or forward and is extra quiet 
in operation. With B. & H. Superbrite 
equipment it delivers greater illumina- 
tion to the screen than any other 16 
mm. projector made. 


Fitmo is light—compact—folds into 
minimum space. Easy to store. Easy to 
carry from room to room—and so simply 
constructed that any pupil can operate 
it with a few moments’ instruction. It 
can be set up in a jiffy and it operates 
from any light socket. 


Mail coupon for illustrated descrip- 
tive booklet —“Fitmo in Schools and 
Colleges.” 


1 
BELL & HOWELL Co. f 
1830 Larchmont Avenue | 
Dept. C., Chicago, III. + 
Please mail me your booklet, ‘‘Filmo in Schools and ; 
Colleges,”’ H 
Bell & Howell equipment for school use. H 
i 
i 
' 
‘ 
1 
i 
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and give me further information regarding 
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Perfect protection from _ the 
sun’s glare yet with a _ soft 
glow of light all over the room. 


ATHEY SHADES 


without being touched by the 
hand may instantly be adjusted 
to shade only that part of the 
window on which the sun is 
shining. 


This adjustment usually allows 
a large portion of the upper 
part of the window to admit 
soft day light or fresh air. 


\\\ 
sy 
uA 


MOBILE HIGH SCHOOL, MOBILE, ALABAMA 


PERFECT VENTILATION 
for SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and a proper diffusion of 
light is accomplished with 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLINDS 


Ey 
iN 


] 


| 


The sunlight on the shade also 
sends diffused light all over the 
room. 


] 


rT 


ATHEY Shades can be fur- 
nished light tight in non-trans- 
te lucent material to darken any 
Pe room for motion pictures. 


iE] 
tik 


Write for full particulars. 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6134 West 65th St. Chicago 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada 
Cresswell-McIntosh, Regd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


Control 
the Light 


Soften the 
Sun’s Glare 





BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
278 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON, VT. 


























If a catastrophe happened in one of 
your schools, could you face a be- 
reaved parent and say: “We had 
the best fire escape obtainable’? 


























They Bring 
School 
Doors Under Control 


requires no knob to retract the 




















This special school hardware 


42 states now have schools safe in case of fire. Flame, by McKinney consists of a bolt to open the door. A push 





heat, gases, smoke, ice and snow cannot deter the 
safe exit of children and teachers from the second 
or third floor of a burning schoolhouse, when a POT- 
TER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, 
cannot happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire 
Escapes. There is no danger of crowding, the chil- 
dren becoming frightened into jumping or falling by 
accident, as is possible with other types. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. 


The only Fire Escape with Service Records approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


1861 Conway Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





hinge providing constant fric- 
tion control, (eliminating free- 
swinging, slamming doors); a 
Noiseless Roller Catch, taking 
the place of a metal latch; 
and a Rubber Door Stop act- 
ing as a cushion. 

The Noiseless Roller Catch 


on the door is all that is nec- 
essary. Most class room doors 
open into the halls. The Mc- 
Kinney Catch therefore makes 
an ideal safeguard against fire 
and panic dangers. Write for 
details to McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McKINNEY 











iction control) 














HINGES 
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That old Vandal 


“THE PUBLIC...” 





ELL-BEHAVED under most condi- 
tions, the Public is still a Vandal 
in its treatment of public toilet 


seats. The only practical seat to use is one that simply 
cannot be smashed. 


Whale-bone-ite is such a seat. Though it costs no 
more than the cheapest composition closet seat made, 
its unbreakable construction ~— guaranteed for the life 
of the building—~immediately ends all replacement 
expense. 

Its handsome polished whale-bone-ite surface will last 
a life-time. It is easy to clean and non-inflammable. Its 
hinge also is covered with Whale-bone-ite, giving it the 
same strong, polished surface as the seat, and making 
it non-corrosive. 


The use of Whale-bone-ite Toilet Seats is spreading 








THE WHALE-BONE-ITE Seat and Hinge form an unbreakable unit. 
The seat is molded around a laminated core of alternating-grain 
layers of hardwood, making it proof against warping, cracking and 
splitting. The die-cast hinge is molded integral with the seat. 


to the guest bathrooms of fine hotels. Many new 
apartment houses are equipping all toilets with it. 


Send for free cross-section 
— see its strength yourself 


Figures show that on the average ordinary seats have 
to be replaced about every three years. If you want to 
end this needless expense, just as it already has been 
ended in more than a million public toilets in modern 
and remodelled buildings, simply install Whale-bone- 
ite Seats as fast as other seats wear out. Not only will 
the replacement expense end, but the toilets will be 
cleaner as Whale-bone-ite is easier to keep clean. With- 
out obligation send for a free Whale-bone-ite cross- 
section. Simply address Dept. G-1, Seat Division, 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 South Wab- 
ash Avenue, Chicago. 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. ; 


Chicago 


Albany Charlotte Denver Kansas City New York Seattle 

Atlanta Chicago Des Moines LosAngeles Philadelphia St. Louis 

Birmingham Cincinnati Detroit El Paso Pittsvurgh Tampa 

Boston Cleveland Harrisburg Minneapolis Richmond Washington 

Buffalo Dallas Houston New Orleans SanFrancisco Montreal 
Ottawa Toronto Havana 


(Brunswick 
WHALE-BONE-ITE 


S| TOILET SEATS |& 











In This Issue 
of Your Magazine 


advertising pages as well as in the 

text pages. Thus the school admin- 
istrator, wishing to be advised on all 
progress that concerns his profession, 
makes a regular perusal of his magazine. 
And such perusal leads him from cover to 
cover, from the first page to the last. 
Here, for example, are a few excerpts 
taken from advertisements in this issue 
of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. They 
have intimate bearing on those facilities 
that comprise the physical makeup of the 
modern school. 


i sacatuing ve value is found in the 


* 


“Educationalists on all sides have turned to the 
motion picture because it offers the ideal way to 
capture and hold the attention of the child. 
Words can be forgotten. But a picture will in- 
delibly register on the brain. It stirs the imagi- 
nation—gives rise to associative themes—by this 
very process causing the deep rooting of ideas 
during the most receptive of all periods in the 
life of the human being.” 


* * oa 


“Modern schools demand modern seating! Ob- 
solete seating belongs to ‘the little old red school 
house.’ Inefficient, depressing, inhuman, out-of- 


date seating cripples administration—handicaps 
pupil progress.” 


“When Socrates held school in Athens, the wood- 
burning brazier was the chief source of heat, and 
the open window or door the only means of ven- 
tilation. Fortunately, the rooms in which this 
venerable Greek philosopher taught were large 
and the number of his pupils was small. Other- 
wise, the fumes from the burning fuel would 
soon have undermined his own and his pupils’ 
health. Nowadays, with a single school attended 
by several thousand students instead of a mere 
10 or 12, the problem of heating and ventilating 
becomes a vital and exacting one.” 


“Buying resilient floors for your building is 
largely a matter of finding a floor contractor in 
whom you can have confidence. Contractor A’s 
bid is low—low enough to give grounds for 
question. Contractor B is highly recommended— 
and sky-high in price. Shopping around seems 
to get you nowhere.” 


Only those offering approved products or services for schools are invited 


to use the advertising pages of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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ow Little Rock High School 


Saves in Washroom Maintenance— 




















“;. LEANLINESS is an essential for citizen Floor space, too, is conserved—an impor- 
building—but here, as in all school _ tant consideration in these days of in- 
activities, Costs must be watched. creasing enrollments. Janitor work is re- 


In Little Rock High, Little Rock, duced becausetheBradley is self-flush- 
\ Ark., and in hundreds of other ing . . . easier to keep clean. The 






\ schools, Bradley Washfountains are — splashing of boisterous children is 5 
’ providing clean, healthful wash- minimizedand the water drips from oy 
a ing facilities at lowest possible their arms back into the bowl. s 
% costs. Bradley Washfountains are is 
‘ Water is saved, for ten chil- made in beautiful colors and in a 
dren can wash simultaneously, sizes, shapes, and types adapt- as 
using no more waterthanone able to any washroom—in new “ag 
child would use at a faucet. buildings or old. i 
. ¥ BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. Yy 
2207 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wis. % 
A Few 


Bradley Users 


Woodward High 


School, Cincinnati, O. Every School 


Board Should 
Have this Book 


St. Edmunds Dormi- 
tory, Glendale, Ohio 


Tilden High School, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Woodrow Wilson 
School,SanDiego,Cal. 


State Trade School, 
Stanford, Conn. 


and hundreds of 
others 


Catalog No. 1028 discusses 
modern washroom require- 
ments, shows all types of 
Bradleys, numerous instal- 
lation views and typical 
washroom layouts. 





PN ID ILE 


FOUNTAINS 





BE 
was 
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Why experiment? 


Choose the 
Band Uniform 


that others 
Liat A-SAN, the liquid soap, touches no Recommend 


hands but the user’s. The roller towel has long ago been 
banished from the modern school but the germ laden 
bar of soap, passing from hand to hand, belongs as much 
to the dark ages of sanitation. Common colds and re- 
spiratory diseases are most often communicated by the 
hands and liquid soap is the only safe answer. Liqua- 


San is pure, soothing, quick lathering, highly concen- “= ‘ ‘ 
trated and cleansing. Dispensers furnished at cost. 140 Color Combinations 
to Select from 


CheHUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Ine. 


HUNTINGTON - INDIANA ’ 
Made of sturdy, all-wool materials, 


LIQUASAN tl 


Send for samples and details, 


Coe. — stating class colors 
— —_— d 


STANDARD APPAREL CO. 


Manufacturers 


5604 Cedar Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Aznoe’s Have Available 
for School Appointments: ITCHEL 


Playgroun d Apparatu: s 


SCHOOL DIETITIAN: Age 25, Ph. B. Degree, 
Dietitian-Manager for years. Asks $225 or equiv- 
alent. No. 2209. 


Schools— Homes Parks 


SCHOOL DENTIST: Woman D.D.S., age 24, one 
year school experience available immediately. 
No. 2210. 

SCHOOL AND SOCIAL SERVICE NURSES: 
(A) R.N., age 46, post graduate Civics and Phi- 
lanthropy, school and community work since 1916, 
asks $150. (B) R.N., age 28, eight years School 
and Public Health experience, available July 
first. Asks $150. (C) R.N., age 35, seven years 
school nurse; at same time poner ond Red Cross 
classes; college training and post graduate work 
in public health; available July first for opening 
at $200. Prefers supervision. Fhe Mitchell W1 
just one number in t 


line Send for free 
and nam 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1808 Forest Home Ave lilwaukee 


CENTRAL REGISTRY for NURSES 
30 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


ESTABLISHED 1/875 





The Fire Exit Drill 


HE fire alarm and exit 
drill system is a recog- 
nized necessity in all schools. 






wr .+ 
eetace (atehe toe 
euv ous ue 





The efficiency of a fire drill 
depends on the proper design 
of the system and the relia- 
bility of the apparatus. 


The conscientious school board will not 
look with favor upon the selection of an in- 
ferior system upon which may depend the 
lives of little children. 


Holtzer-Cabot systems are designed for all 
types of schools and provide the utmost in 
reliability. 


Detailed information sent upon request. 


Boston — Chicago — New York — Baltimore — Detroit 
Philadelphia — Cleveland — Minneapolis — Syracuse 


Pittsburgh — Kansas City 














WRITE “ERCO” 
| FOR FOR 
| CATALOG QUALITY 
Positive sanitation by complete ventilation at the source of Spreaders distribute the water from the automatic flushing tanks 
fouling distinguishes the EBCO ventilated urinals from ordinary evenly over the back wall so that all urine is completely washed 
types—a free vent area of 25 square inches for each urinal sec- away. The unit may consist of any number of stalls arranged in 
tion. Urinals are heavy vitreous non-absorbent enameled and a single range against a wall or in two ranges back to back. 
fittings are of nickeled brass | 
THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO i | 
. A. . b 401 W. Town St., Columbus, Ohio | 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, Wash Sinks, Drinking Fountains and Steel Partitions 
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SOUND- 
PROOF 


DOORS AND 
PARTITIONS 


to sound separate 
large rooms or in- 
suiate small ones 


have proved 
sound-proofing 
efficiency of Hamlin’s 
Sound-Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions makes 
possible economy of space 
and simplification of plans 
that reduce building costs 
and greatly improve the 
utility of adjoining rooms. 
As illustrated at the left, 
the auditorium receives the 
benefit of the gymnasium 
to use as a very large 
stage, thereby making the 
gymnasium more valuable 
because of greatly in- 
creased seating facilities. 
While each may be used 
separately if desired. This 
folding partition in the 
Bexley High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, is 19 feet 
high by 60 feet wide. 
Send for Catalog 


IRVING 


HAMLIN 


Manufacturers 
Sound-Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions 


1501 Lincoln Street 
Evanston, IIl. 


Architects 
that the 





The Ideal Indoor 
Grandstand 


Where Floor Space Is Limited. 
The 


Wayne Type “C” 
Safe Steel Grandstand 


Especially designed to provide the max- 
imum seating capacity in small areas. 
Easily erected, will not mar floor. Can 
also be used outdoors. 


Prompt Shipment. Order now 
for your basketball games. 


Catalog and prices on request 


Wayne Iron Works 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
Wayne, Penna. 


Representatives in: 
BALTIMORE; CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; NEW YORK; INDIAN. 
APOLIS; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; LINCOLN, NEB.; 
KANSAS CITY 








WELCH LABORATOR 


No. 


PHYSICS 
ISTRY 


ivaetatiyi tel 
and Library 


FURNITURE 


2530 COMBINATION 


AND CHEM- 
TABLE. Made 


of selected white oak 


tomers. 
a bbeteateter:s| 


eyereitae. 





% e, | SiAn Oo] Quality MAY) | ¢ 
é 7 vive 


| 
| 
| 


IS IL(C 


W. M. Welch Manufacturin 


ebon- 
This 


is one of many 


birch top, 


acid finish. 


spec ial designs de- 


veloped for our cus- 


Utility and 


use is em- 


in every design. 
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Photograph of 
Marblmetal sam- 
plereadytobeshown 
to those interested 
in this latest build- 
ing development. 
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To the Builder 


Who Wants to See Marblmetal 





The new Marblmetal hinge 
has been subjected to a 
test equal to more than 
ten years’ service without 
perceptible wear. That's 

uality! Note the well 
ideo Mills internal shoe, 
a definite sanitary feature. 
All chromium plated. 
And that’s more quality! 


VERYTHING about Marblmetal is fine. It is rich in 

quality. Combines all the advantages of marble and 
metal and is designed and engineered to be entirely in a 
class by itself. 


Three-quarter inch, insulated panels and doors. Never 
before such strength built into a toilet partition. Will 
not absorb odors. Beautiful, durable, easy to keep clean. 
Chromium plated hardware. 


Marblmetal is an outstanding achievement and to the 
builder who wants to see Marblmetal, we offer to show 
a sample small enough to stand on your desk and big 
enough to show every detail of its beauty, design and 
construction. Please address inquiry to our home office. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
cA Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 
917 Wayside Road +--+ Cleveland, Ohio 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























Barriers of Salety 
Stewart Iron and Wire Fences for school en- 
) closures are exceptionally strong 
and rugged. 
They afford the utmost in 
protection and durability. 
Write for Catalog. 
THE STEWART IRON 
WORKS CO., INC. 


516 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 















Representatives 
in principal cities. 





































In Philadelphia Your Choice Should Be 


THE HOTEL MAJESTIC 


, BROAD SIE AND GIRARD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 


* 400 Larce Rooms 


A only Hotel in Philadelphia with a 
a subway entrance from main lobby 


jam ye 
at 


MOST MODERATE RATES! 
‘ 4 Single room, running water *2 
3 free... ... . “2m 
“\ Single room, private bath $3 


$e $ 

fortwo . . . *5.°6 
sy 

«@\ Garage connected with hotel 















fae | \y ¢.:"f 
*4\ WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE [7 ’ 


SS . 3 ‘ ee sey fee 
: a YN ¥ RESERVATIONS k 





FRB JNO.C GOSSLER /=*. f 
y te, Mar. Dir. 
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Vy Inthe Grand S 


y ie Central Section Sa 
4, \ 
Oy T. \N 
r al Ey S 
Room & Bath | MONTCLAIR 






Tuband Shower 
¢. $ New York City 
3 to *5 Lexington Ave. 
peg 49th to 50th St. 
For 2 Persons New York's newest and finest Hotel 
$4 to 8G 800 Rooms 800 Baths 
per day Radio in Every Room 











3 minutes’ walk from Grand Central, 
Times Square, Fifth Avenue Shops 
and most important commercial 
centres, leading shops and theatres, 
10 minutes to Penn. Stauon. 


Grand Central Palace 


only 2 short blocks away 





S. Gregory Taylor, 
President 








ee 


Oscar W.Richards 
% Manager 
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In the 
April Issue 


Jens Jensen will have a timely 
article on landscaping the school 
grounds. 


E. S. Richardson will discuss the 
country unit as it functions in 
Webster Parish, Louisiana. 


N. M. Dunning will describe the 
architectural details of the Ben- 
jamin Nolan Intermediate School 
at Detroit. 


Joseph H. Apple will write on 
motion pictures as a means of 
college publicity. 


Charles W. Bursch will present 
an analytical study of high school 
teaching. 





These and many other articles will 
be featured in The April Nation’s 
Schools—waluable and vital material 
for the school executive. 
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Outstanding school jobs" 
in 1928 were 








SOME OF 1928’s TYPICAL MONEL METAL INSTALLATIONS 





Alton Community Consolidated 
School Dist; Alton, Il. 


Batavia High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Beaumont High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Birmingham Jr. High School, 
Boston, Mass. 
Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 
Camden County Vocation 
School, Camden, N. J. 
Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. 


Central Continuation School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Cleveland Jr. High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minn. 
College of Industrial Arts 
Cafeteria, Denton, Texas 
Davenport High School, 
Davenport, Ia. 
Detroit University, 
Lockmore Village, Mich. 
DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City 
East High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
East Providence Junior H. S. 
East Providence, R. I. 
Ecoise H. S., Ecoise, Mich. 


Elementary Schools (15) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fair Park High School, 
Shreveport, La. 
Far Rockaway High School, 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Foreman Junior High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
High Schools and Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 
San Diego High School, 
San Diego, Cal. 
Hillsborough County High 
School, Tampa, Fla. 
Hingham High School, 
Hingham, Miss. 
North Junior High School, 
Everett, Wash. 
North Plainfield High School, 
North Plainfield, N. J. 
Orleans Parish School Board, 
New Orleans, La. 
Panhandle School, 
Panhandle, Texas 
Pickham Vocational School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Providence High School, 
Chicago, II. 
Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Regis College, Denver, Colo. 
Richmond Hill High School, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Rochester High School, 
Rochester, Mich. 
Rock Island High School, 
Rock Island, I11. 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Samuel J. Peters Schools, 
New Orleans, La. 


Sara Lawrence College, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Shaker Heights High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Sharon Hill High School, 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Southern Jr. High School, 
Louisville, Ky. 
St. Andrew’s College, 
Aurora, Ontario 
St. Patrick’s High School, 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City 
Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C. 
Tufts College, 
Tufts College, Mass. 
Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 
Vashon School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Verona High School, 
Verona, N. J. 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Junior High School, 
Green Bay, Wisc. 
Wisconsin State Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, Wisc. 


Yeager School, Chicago, III. 


Note: Names of manufacturers and fabricators supplying Monel 
* Metal for these jobs will be gladly furnished on request. 






















MONELD 
¥Z METAL N 


Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy of high Nickel content. 
itis mined, smeited, refined, rolled and marketed solely by The International 
Nickel Company, Inc. Thename ‘‘Monel Metal’’ is a registered trade mark. 
este 
{/ METAL \ .\THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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is the title of a new booklet 
written to help you in Teaching 
the Dictionary. Here are a few 


suggestions of the lessons in- 
cluded : 
| Firse Dictionary Lessons 
| Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 
What You Find 
| Pronunciation 
| How to Find Meanings 
| Parts of Speech and Meanings 
| Unusual Uses of Words 
| Synonyms 
_ The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 


La — 








Copies of this new booklet will be sent 
FREE to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of the 
Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
for over 85 years 

Look for the Circular 
Trade-Mark 
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SAMUEL 
FRENCH’S 
PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


Include the latest and most successful 
works of the best authors. Among the new 
additions to the 1929 catalogue are: 


The Best People, Laff That Off, The Meanest Man 
in the World, New Brooms, Skinner’s Dress Suit, 
The Mystery Man, Is Zat So?, The Gossipy Sex, A 
Prince There Was, Fool’s Gold, Little Old New 
York, Wake Up, Jonathan! The Fall Guy, The 
Springboard, Tommy, and Take My Advice. 


Our new 400-page Catalogue is a cyclopedia of ref- 
erence, including descriptions of thousands of 
plays. It is indispensable to all who produce, 
read and study plays. Send for the 1929 edition. 
Free of charge. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


INCORPORATED 1898 
THOS. R. EDWARDS 
Managing Director 


25 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 























An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 





Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 








SELL YOURSELVES FIRST | HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 


Name 


ee es a 
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WORLDS STANDARD «+ THROUGH SERVICE 








IN EDUCATION 


ALFA MILLION young typists 
striving to increase their 
speed and accuracy on the 
Underwood. In the schools of 
every nation—in the cities and 
far off corners of the world— 
in fact, wherever human 
thoughts and deeds are recorded 
— there you will find the 
Underwood — the standard of 
typewriter efficiency. 


UNDERWOOD 


TheMachine of Champions 


*+* NEARLY 4,000,000 NOW IN USE °° 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


























NEW = bo cin vines 


; I ERE it is—the newest and finest refrig- of any type, or ice. The cooling unit can be in- 
erator in all McCray history,for schools stalled immediately, without changes. With 


and institutions—the McCray No. 332. machine or ice, McCray quality insures thor- 
Gleaming white porcelain fused on steel ough refrigeration at low cost for operation. 
provides an interior easy to keep spotless and Note the convenience of the various com- 
sanitary. The four-inch walls are insulated partments and the ample storage space—the 
with pure corkboard sealed with hydrolene, cubic capacity is 30.5 ft. The No. 332 em- 
and two courses of water proof paper. bodies our 40 years’ experience in building f 
Five - ply laminated oak with flush panels fine refrigerators to meet the specific need 
makes a handsome and durable exterior. in schools and institutions, 
Hardware is of the latest self-closing type, See the No. 332 and other models at the 
bronze heavily nickelled. Piano casters en- McCray salesroom, in your city. Or write di- 
able easy moving. rect for complete information and catalogs 
For electrical or mechanical refrigeration of equipment to meet your particular needs. 


McCRAY: REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION, 973 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities {See Telephone Directory} 


MECRAY REFRIGERATORS 
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The City Park Junior High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 





, is Crane equipped throughout, Architect, Bauman 


@& Bauman, Knoxville, Tenn. Plumbing and Heating Contractor, F, W. Walsh, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Crane Service to Schools 


As school practice has advanced Crane 
engineers and designers have kept pace 
with its progress. They have developed 
and refined fixtures and appliances to 
meet growing requirements. They 
have sought opportunities to increase 
the comfort of students and staff; to 
protect their health and raise their 


living standards. 


In this work Crane Co. has been aided 
by the first hand experience it has 


gained through planning and installing 
satisfactory system in countless schools 
and universities throughout the country. 
Thus the Crane line of plumbing and 
heating materials for school use has 
grown until it covers special as well as 
regular requirements, with materials 
that not only give the ultimate in 
satisfaction and convenience, but as- 
sure low installation and upkeep costs 


as well. 


CRA 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Eighty Cities 
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No. 12 
Speed Lathe 


The 
NDARD 
of the 
iz SCHOOL SHOP | 
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ee 


























CAUSE the control on the No. 12 
is proof against accidental starting 
at too high a speed; because the 
motor is of the simplest construc- 
tion making it more reliable than 
other types and requiring practi- 
= cally no attention; because of its 
heavy, massive construction and its characteristic 
Yates-American qualities for longest enduring 
service with hardest usage;—for these reasons 
Yates-American No. 12 is the standard of ex- 
cellence in up-to-date schooi shops. 
Write for the illustrated bulletin. It tells all about 
this superior speed lathe and why it is the choice 
of discriminating buyers of woodworking ma- 
chines for school use. 





YATES-AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Beloit, Wis. 
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